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A DECEMBER TALE. 


T the latter end of the year 1819, 

I accepted an invitation to pass a 
week at the habitation of a friend in 
Scotland, and accordingly made all due 
preparations for the journey, and took 
my place in the vehicle, which com- 
mences its periodical excursions from 
the small town containing the resi- 
dence of your Correspondent. It is 
not needful to describe the busy pre- 
paration for the event, the fidgetting of 
my aunts, for I am blessed with three ! 
the rising at four o’clock to set off at 
seven, and the endless train of et- 
ceteras which every traveller is. well 
acquainted with. I departed in the 
Velocity, for so the vehicle was named, 
locus a non lucendo I presume, in com- 
pany with a French dancing-master, a 
Scotch merchant, and the wife of a 
Welsh curate. Nothing remarkable 
happened during the journey, which 
was performed in mute silence, ex- 
cept when an extraordinary jolt of 
the carriage drew forth an occasional 
ejaculation from my fellow-travellers ; 
and I at last arrived at the place of 
my destination. My friend’s house a 
marvellous ill-fashioned edifice, stood 
upon the top of an eminence, at the 
foot of which a muddy pool, passing 
by the name of a pond, served as a 
school to initiate some young of the 
duck tribe in the art and mystery of 
swimming. The house itself, though 
completely void of all shape, was 
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large, and the hospitable reception 
within made ample recompense for 
the uncouthness of the exterior. I 
was ushered by a servant in ancient 
livery into a parlour; where, seated 
around the fire, I found the Laird, 
Mr. M‘Tarragon, his wife, and only 
daughter; two neighbouring gentle- 
men, Mr. Whappledoun and Mr. Bal- 
dermere ; a young English lady, Miss 
Somerset, with her brother ; and an 
elderly dame, Mrs. Tiverton ; all of 
whom were, like myself, visitors. 
Being somewhat tired with my jour- 
ney, and the evening far advanced, I 
retired early to rest, to sleep off the fa- 
tigues of the day. 
The next morning I took a su 

of my friend’s castle. It was, as I 
have before said, not remarkable for 
its elegance, or the harmonious pro- 
portion of its parts. The body of 
the building had been originally of a 
square shape, but it abounded with 
wings which had been appended to it 


by succeeding occupiers: and was - 


accommodated with numerous hig 
and narrow apertures, filled with mi- 
nute panes of glass, which served as 


an apology for windows: though the 
Architect seemed to have been per- 


fectly ignorant of any —s 
segeiainy in their dispositions. he 
roof was adorned with towers of. all 

iptions, some round, some square, 


and some of a shape which would have. 
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baffled the skill of the most experienc- 
ed professor of octahedrons and poly- 
gons to give a name to, and which 
sprouted out in beautiful confusion, like 
the horns of the beast in the Revela- 
tions. 

The day passed pleasantly in con- 
versation and various amusements, 
for the weather prohibited all excursion 
beyond the walls, and in the evening 
we told stories; the first of which, 
related by Henry Somerset, the young 
Englishman, I here enclose. 

“ Tt was on the close of a fine day 
in July, that I walked out to enjoy an 
evening ramble. ‘The day had been 
warm, and the breeze that rustled 
among the leaves with “ cooling me- 
lody” was inexpressibly grateful. The 
sun was just sinking behind the moun- 
tain whose dark masses bounded the 
view on the west,and lighted up the clouds 
that gathered round him with a blaze 
of glory, which glittered through the 
trees with the most delightful splen- 
dour. The inhabitants of the neigh- 
‘bouring villages had retired to rest, 
and no sound interrupted the silence 
which brooded over the scene, save 
the gentle murmurs of the wind, and 
the occasional bark of the distant 
watch-dog. 

“ It is sweet to walk in places and 
at times like these; when the mind, 
loosened from the weight of subjects 
which have oppressed it during the 
busy day, springs with renovated buo- 
yancy tocommune with the spirit of 
nature when shaking off the cumbrous 
load of earthly inquietude, she roams 
in freedom through her boundless ex- 
panse: nor fettered to the present, 
Memory kindly lends her aid to con- 
jure up the past, and Fancy leads her 
on to contemplate the future. 

“ T arrived in my ramble ata spot 
which Nature seemed to have chosen 
to blend all her powers of charming. 
The dark foliage which grew around 
threw a soft and melancholy shade 
upon the scene; the beautiful wild 
flowers loaded the air with their sim- 

e perfume ; while the wind, which 

re sighed with a deeper murmur, 
accorded well with the rippling of a 
brook that rolled over the white and 
shining pebbles, winding along in in- 


tricate mazes, till the eye lost its track 
among the thick under-wood, which 
flourished on its margin. It was a 
spot which a poet would have hung 
over with rapture, a painter would 


‘have loved to delineate on his can- 


vas, and which an angel might have 
lingered to gaze upon, and thought it 
Eden. 

“ So intent was I in admiring this 
natural garden, that it was some time 
before I perceived a cottage which 
reared its thatched roof under the 
shade of a venerable chesnut, that 
spread its giant arms far abroad on 
every side. I wished to know who 
were the inhabitants of this terrestrial 
paradise; and therefore approached, 
and knocked gently at the door ; the 
threshold of which was embroidered 
by honeysuckles, that twined around 
it, and kissed the projecting cottage 
roof. It was opened by an elderly 
woman, the very personification of 
hospitality. She invited me to enter ; 
which I did, after apologizing for my 
intrusion, and offering my long walk 
as an excuse for resting myself. I had 
now an opportunity of observing the 
interior of the dwelling, or at least of 
the part where I sat. It was a small 
low apartment, but the white-washed 
walls, the clean windows, whose small 
panes of glass were partly obscured 
by the shrubs which climbed around 
them, and the bright rows of well-pol- 
ished pot-lids, and other culinary uten- 
sils, gave an air of neatness and indus- 
try tothe room. Near the fire-place 
sat an old man, seemingly much op- 
pressed by age and pain, but his wel- 
come was hearty though unpolished, 
and his furrowed cheeks and snowy 
locks gave him a reverend and pleasing 
appearance. My hostess seemed about 
fifty ; her features were rather of a mel- 
ancholy cast; a clean cap restrained 
her grey hair, which time had much 
thinned ; and from her waist hung a 

incushion and pair of scissars. She 
placed refreshments before me, of which 
I partook most heartily, and answered 
my questions with civility, and even 
politeness. After recompensing the 

d couple for my entertainment, I at 
length departed, with many thanks and 
renewed apologies for my intrusion. 
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“ From a farmer in the neighbour- 
hood I enquired concerning this fami- 
ly; and he told me, that they had 
once a son, a most promising young 
Man, their chief, and indeed their only 
delight. He had been pressed on board 
@ship of war, and as he had never 
been since heard of, it was conjectur- 
ed that he had either fallen in some en- 
gagement, or been lost in the waves. 
He shewed me also a likeness of him, 
which he had received from himself, a 
great friendship having existed between 
them : but as I soon after went to a 
distant part of the kingdom, I speedily 
forgot the cottage and its inhabitants. 

“TI exchanged the calm repose of 
the country for the bustle of a seaport 
town, and the songs of birds for the 
creaking of cordage and the melody 
of the boatswain’s whistle. One day, 
turning hastily round the corner of a 
street, | was struck by the figure of a 
man who sought relief from his distress 
in the charity of his fellow creatures, 
but his wan countenance and extended 
arm alone pleaded for him with mute 
eloquence. I thought I knew the fea- 
tures, but vainly endeavoured to recol- 
lect where; and giving him a half- 
pence, passed on. His idea still haunt- 
ed me, and I returned in the afternoon 
resolving to enquire who he was, but 
he was not there. The next day, how- 
ever, [ was more successful : he thank- 
ed me for my assistance the day be- 
fore ; his name he told me, was § . 
It struck me in a moment. It was the 
son of niy old cottagers. I took him 
home to my lodgings ;_ and telling him 
what I knew respecting his family, de- 
sired to hear from him the remainder of 
his history. —‘ It is a narrative of little 
but misfortunes,’ he answered ; ‘ but if 
the relation will in any way please you, 
Sir, | owe it to your kindness not to re- 
fuse,’ 

“<The night when I was pressed, 
I was as one stupified. ‘The next day, 
however, I became composed. I pre- 
vailed on a friend who had obtained 
leave to see me to carry a message toa 

young woman whom I was attached 
to, and to desire her, if possible, to 
visit me before my departure. He did 
so, and to the last moment I cherished 
the hope of seeing her. But it was in 





vain ;—she did not come, and our ves- 
sel set sail. The neglect from one I 
had so tenderly loved was more cutting 
than all the rest. 1 believed her un- 
faithful ; I deemed myself cast off by 
all mankind, and left unfriended and 
alone to traverse over boundless seas. 
My dejection of spirits, together with 
the new life I led, destroyed my health, 
and I lay for weeks a prey toa raging 
fever ; during which I was nursed with 
the greatest care and attention by a 
young man with whom I had contract- 
ed a friendship on board the ship in 
which I was. He seemed ill suited to 
the life he had chosen, for he was ex- 
tremely delicate ; but he had some- 
thing in his countenance which re- 
minded me of Elinor ; and this, per- 
haps, attracted me to him, for I still 
loved her, notwithstanding her neglect : 
under his care, I at length recovered, 
and was allowed to venture upon the 
deck to inhale the refreshing breeze. 

“¢ Here I gazed, with a strange and 
awful feeling of astonishment, on the 
immense plain of waters, from which I 
was separated only by a few boards, 
and listened with pleasure to the rush- 
ing of the waves by the side of the ves- 
sel as she cut through the deep. How 
great, f thought, must be the ingenuity 
of that being, who can pass in safety 
over this mighty expanse. But I was 
shortly to see that ingenuity exerted 
for purposes, and in a manner from 
which the soul revolts. 

«¢ One night, when the crew had 
retired to their hammocks, I had been 
talking to my friend ; I had dropped a 
few words of anger against my neglect- 
ful Elinor. He sighed deeply, and 
once I thought he was weeping; but I 
attributed it to his compassion. Ona 
sudden, we were alarmed by aloud call 
from the mast head, and a bustling con- 
fusion on the deck. I sprang up, for 
IT was then almost recovered from my 
illness, and went to enquire into the 
cause of the tumult. One of the sai- 
lors pointed out to me a dusky object 
which floated on the waves ata con- 
siderable distance ; and told me, that 
it was an Algerine vessel which was 
bearing down upon us. The uproar 
had by this time subsided, and every 
one was called to his post. My sen- 
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sations at this instant were almost in- 
describable. In a few moments, I 
should be called upon to face death, 
and perhaps to deprive others of ex- 
istence. This interval, as it were, be- 
tween life and death, was filled with 
an awful feeling : it was not fear, nor 
hope, but a confused mixture of both, 
which was augmented and sustained by 
the silence which prevailed,but the first 
shot dissipated all feelings but those of 
energy and activity. The hostile ves- 
sel now approached, hove to, and sum- 
moned us to surrender. A broad-side 
was the reply, and in a moment all was 
smoke, fire, and destruction. The 
enemy were much superior to us in 
strength, and at length they boarded 
us. We fought hand to hand ;—it 
would be in vain to describe the hor- 
rors of the scene, they can only be im- 
agined by those who have witnessed 
them. Their captain happened to 
come near me. I aimed a blow at him 
with all my force; which he parried, 
‘and my sword broke short in my hand. 
The barbarian lifted his sword to strike 
me, when my friend, whom I had not 
seen during the action, sprang between 
us, and received the stroke which was 
aimed for me. I caught him as he 
fell ; but that dying shriek, that last 
expiring glance, that soft pressure, told 
meall. [t was Elinor! noble, gener- 
ous, self-devoted being, who, while I 
was upbraiding her with neglect, had 


braved all the dangers of a sea life to 
follow me,—to nurse me, to watch me, 
and last, worst, and bitterest,—to die 
for me ! 

“<I have little else to relate. We 
were taken,—and afterwards retaken 


‘by an American ; by whom we were 


well treated, and carried to New York, 
where we had some clothes and other 
necessaries given us. Some of my 
companions remained there; but I 
wished to return to my native country. 
I worked for some time as a joiner, a 
trade to which I had once been a little 
accustomed in England; and at length 
gained sufficient to pay for my passage 
to England. I was landed here with- 
out money or friends. My fatigue had 
also destroyed my health, which I had 
not perfectly recovered, so that I was 
unable to gain any thing by labour. I 
had, therefore, subsisted on charity ; in 
soliciting which, I was so fortunate as 
to meet with you, sir, who have so 
kindly relieved me.” 

‘‘ Here his narrative concluded, and 
I will hasten to the conclusion of mine. 
I conveyed him home, restored him to 
his parents, and was amply rewarded 
with their boundless gratitude. He 
is now in an eligible situation, which 
dees not require any great bodily exer- 
tion ; he is comfortable ; and, could 
he forget the unhappy fate of his Eli- 
nor, he might be happy.” 





ENORMOUS EXTENT OF THE SLAVE-TRADE,. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Str, 
i | TAKE the liberty of sending you 

some affecting extracts from a pam- 
phlet entitled “Information on the 
Slave Trade,” hoping thereby to call 
the attention of your benevolent read- 
ers to this nefarious traffic in our fellow 
creatures, and I think it will appear 
that it is carried on at the present time 
to a very great extent, notwithstanding 
the treaties of France, Portugal, &c.&c, 
and it likewise appears that the Portu- 
guese government indicates great in- 
difference respecting the abolition of the 
trade, as the following facts will shew. 

On the 2d of October, 1817, a letter 


stated, that during the two preceeding 


months, twenty-seven vessels had sailed 
from Rio de Janeiro for slaves, capable 
of carrying nine thousand four hundred 
and fifty, a number nearly equal to half 
the supply of any former year, and 
there were at that time several other 
vessels preparing. 


From the 1st or January, 1817, to 
the 1st of January 1818, about six thou- 
sand and seventy slaves were imported 
into the captaincy of Bahia, from Afri- 
ca, in sixteen ships. 

Tn the same space of time, the num- 
ber imported into Rio de Janeiro, was 
eighteen thousand and thirty-three, in 
forty-two ships, and two thousand and 
forty-two died on the passage, making 
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a total of twenty-seven thousand four 
hundred and eighty-three slaves impor- 
ted into Rio de Janeiro, not including 
those who perished on the voyage, and 
making an importation into the two 
aboye-mentioned Portuguese provinces 
of thirty-three thousand five hundred 
and fifty-three. 

On the 9th of March, 1818, theslave 
trade had increased beyond all former 
example ; twenty-five vessels having 
arrived since the beginning of the year, 
many carrying more, and none less, 
than four hundred slaves, making an 
importation of ten thousand (in four 
months) of our fellow-creatures, torn 
from their homes, and to be made mis- 
erable during the remainder of their 
lives, to gratify the avarice of their in- 
human masters. 

The number of slaves imported into 
Rio de Janeiro, from the first of Janua- 
ry, 1818, tothe 31st of December in 
the same year, was nineteen thousand 
eight hundred and two; the number 
embarked from the African coast was 
twenty-two thousand two hundred and 
thirty-one, in fifty-three ships, of whom 
two thousand four hundred and twenty- 
nine died in the passage. One vessel, 
the Pelora de Norta, lost 161 out of 
421; another, the Unido Feliz, lost 229 
out of 659 ; a third, the San Jose De- 
liginente,lost 238 out of 464,more than 
half. 

It is to be regretted that this account 
has not been continued, and also that 
the importations into the other captain- 
cies of the Brazils, has not been men- 
tioned; but | think the above facts are 
sufficient to shew that this trade is not 
discouraged by the Portuguese govern- 
ment. 


“ With respect to France,” says Sir 
G. Collier, commander of the British 
ships of war on the African station— 
“ France, it is with the deepest regret 
that I mentionit, has countenanced and 
encouraged the slave trade almost be- 
yond estimation. France is engrossing 
nearly the whole of the slave trade ; 
and she has extended this traffic beyond 
what can be supposed but by one only 
who has witnessed it. In truth, France 
now supplies the foreign colonies north 
of the Line, with Africans. I exagge- 
rate nothing in saying that thirty ves- 
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sels bearing the colours of France, have 
nearly at the same time, and within two 
or three leagues distant, been employed 
slaving ; and, | will add, that in the last 
twelve months, (the letter was dated 
16th Sept. 1820,) not less than sixty 
thousand Africans have been forced 
from their country principally under 
the colours of France ; most of whom 
have been distributed between the isl- 
ands of Martinique, Guadaloupe, and 
Cuba. France has certainly issued 
her decrees against this traffic, but has 
done nothing to enforce them. On the 
contrary she gives the trade all counte- 
nance short of public avowal.” 

The vast extent to which the slave 
trade is carried on under French col- 
ours, will be seen in an account receiv- 
ed from the river Bonny, on the west- 
ern coast of Africa, dated July 1819, 
which states, that from March to that 
time, there had been usually from nine 
to sixteen vessels slaving at the same 
time in the river Bonny, each capable 
of carrying from three to seven hun- 
dred slaves, and that two of these ves- 
sels, which were there in March, had 
sailed to the West Indies, and had re- 
turned on a second voyage ; and dur- 
ing the above period of five or six 
months, 120 sail of French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese had visited the river 
Bonny. 

A letter reeeived from a gentleman 
on board the Cyane American sloop, 
which was sent to cruise on the coast 
of Africa, to suppress the American 
slave trade, states that the number of 
vessels engaged in this inhuman traftie 
is incredible ; and, that not fewer than 
two hundred sail were on the coast at 
the date of the letter, all of them fast 
sailers, well manned and armed, and 
that the Cyane had been chasing night 
and day since her arrival on that sta- 
tion, and had five or six slave ships in 
sight at the same time. 


A letter received from a resident at 
Gaudaloupe, states, that on the 29th of 
October, 1820, were landed there two 
hundred and nine slaves, eight having 
died on the voyage, and were disposed 
of at 1501. per head. Qn the 18th of 
November in the same year, were land- 
ed at Capisterre, in Gaudaloupe, about 
two hundred slaves. There can be 
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nothing, he says, which prevents the 
seizure of these vessels but a good un- 
derstanding with the custom-house offi- 
cers, or the private instructions of the 
Governor, to favour this criminal traffic. 

On the 24th of February, 1821, ar- 
rived the brig Fox at the same island, 
after an absence of a year, witha cargo 
' of three hundred slaves (23 having des- 
troyed themselves during the voyage), 
and were all sold, except about eighty, 
the following Sunday for 150l. per 
head on an average. 

In this manner are many thousand 
slaves introduced into (audaloupe, 
and he likewise adds, that seamen have 
a great temptation to go on the slave 
trade ; that they receive from twenty 
to thirty dollars per month, and some 
have to receive on their return two 
hundred dollars balance of wages; and 
I cannot conclude his communication 
without expressing horror and indigna- 
tion when he has to relate, that the 
Sabbath is the day on which, generally 
speaking, the sale of slaves takes place ; 
and he adds, that he could have caused 
one of the vessels above-mentioned to 
have been seized, could he have calcu- 
lated on the support of the government 
of the island. But of what avail would 
my denunciation be ? Instead of being 
attended to, it would prove ruinous to 
my commercial interest, and the detec- 
tion of my interference would most as- 
suredly subject me to assassination ; 
or if my life escaped, I should at least 
be banished from the island never to 
return, which would be very destructive 
to my present prospects. : 

lt appears certain, that in the year 
1820 the French slave trade had swel- 
led to a more enormous extent than at 
any former period, and that during the 
first six or seven months of that year 
the African coast actually swarmed with 
slave ships of that nation. 

A distinguished officer of the British 
navy,who was himself an eye-witness of 
the fact, and writing with deliberation, 
uses this remarkable expression :— 
‘The number of French slave ships 
now on the coast is something incredi- 
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ble.” The naval officers of that station 
had examined between twenty and thir- 
ty ships trading for slaves on the coast, 
which they ascertained to be French ; 
and one of these officers afterwards 
found a greater number in the harbour 
of Havanna, bearing the French flag, 
which either had slaves on_ board, 
brought thither for sale or were fitting 
out on fresh slave voyages. 

This view of the extent of the French 
slave trade on the coast of Africa dur- 
ing the same year, is confirmed by the 
Governor of Sierra Leone, Sir C.M’Car- 
thy, who states, that on his leaving that 
colony in July, 1820, he had received 
unquestionable information that no 
fewer than five vessels, bearing the 
French Flag, were slaving about one 
hundred miles south of that place. 

If these accounts be correct—and the 
authority on which they rest seems te 
leave no room to doubt upon the sub- 
ject, then it will follow, that during the 
first six or seven months of 1820, from 
fifty to sixty vessels, bearing the French 
flag, were actually seen engaged in the 
slave trade. But it cannot be supposed, 
considering the vast extent of the Afri- 
can coast,and of the ocean which ex- 
tends thence to the; West Indies, that 
all the vessels so employed could have 
been seen by our cruisers, or could have 
come under the observation of Govern- 
or M’Carthy’s informant; it would 
seem a fair inference, from the facts ab- 
duced, that the French slave trade must 
have grown to an unprecedented ex- 
tent during the year 1820. 

And now, having laid before you a 
picture revolting to humanity, of this 
bloody commerce in the poor Africans, 
dragged from their houses and homes, 
in defiance of the laws of God and de- 
crees of nations, J must call on your 
humane readers to consider whether 
they are not bound as men and as 
christians, to do every thing in their 
power to extinguish this trade, so de- 
grading to Europeans who profess the 
Christian religion. B. 

Cirencester, 10th Jan. 1822. 
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THE PIRATE. 


E trust that we are not deficient 

in gratitude to the great Scottish 
novelist for the abundant delight which 
he ministers to us, even in the lowest of 
his works ; but we cannot quite join in 
the shout of boundless exultation, nor 
subscribe to all the tremendous eulogies 
with which some of our cotemporaries 
hail every production of his genius. 
With some of these it is the mere cant 
of criticism to suggest that there is any 
falling off, or any repetition in his 
works, and it is an audacious heresy to 
“hint a fault or hesitate dislike” re- 
specting any of his creations. We are 
more reasonable, we frankly confess, in 
our idolatry : though we admire “ ‘The 
Pirate” it is “ with a difference ;” nor 
are we quite convinced that if none of 
its predecessors had appeared, it would 
excite exactly the same sensation which 
was produced by “ Waverley.” 

Without resorting to the ordinary 
and shallow theory, that the powers of 
observation and invention in an orig- 
inal writer are necessarily exhausted 
by frequent publication, we may, we 
think, easily perceive why his works 
should alter for the worse as he pro- 
ceeds ina rapid career. His first love 
of the employment grows naturally 
cold, or degenerates into a mere craving 
after the excitements of applause, or a 
desire for the more solid rewards of his 
labours. His own peculiar feeling— 
the “ primal sympathy” with his 
works—wears out as his tact of au- 
thorship advahces, He writes not to 
indulge his genius, but to please his 
booksellers, and to satisfy the expecta- 
tions of the public. This new inspira- 
tion excites him to a different course, 
and produces more stiffness, more con- 
straint, and more nicely-balanced _inci- 
dent and character, than would be 
found in the voluntary pouring forth of 
a free and exuberant mind gliding at 
“its own sweet will” through the fair 
regions of imagination and of human- 
ity which it has chosen. 

The peculiar excellences of our au- 
thor—his power of conceiving and de- 
lineating character—his command of 
descriptive allusion—and the “ mighty 


magic” of his commune with the wild 
superstitions of the North—are not of 
casts likely to endure, through succes- 
sive works, in their original vigour. In 
characteristic delineations, the very re- 
collection of previous success is unfa~ 
vourable to continued excellence. As 
the author becomes conscious of his 
own skill, he unavoidably infuses some- 
thing of a kindred consciousness into 
the persons whom he draws. They 
have less of truth and unaffected na- 
ture, and more theatrical pretension, 
than those which were hit off in the 
first moments of his inspiration. ‘They 
become, though it may sound paradox- 
ical, too consistent ; that is, they are 
too perpetually intent on their own pe- 
culiarities, and these are obtruded on 
the notice of the reader far more fre~ 
quently than are the most characteris- 
tic traits of any whom we meet with in 
actual life. ‘There is also an evident 
design to fill up and heighten previous 
sketches ; to add the pomp of circum- 
stance to figures which are only en- 
cumbered by the apparel, and to push 
every hint, which has once succeeded, 
toa dangerous extreme. That which 
before was made visible by a single 
glowing flash, is now brought out “ in- 
to the light of common day,” and we 
are invited minutely to examine and 
admire its proportions. As there is 
more stiffness in individual figures, so 
there is an elaborate art in the group- 
ing, which destroys the effect of the 
picture. Each finely elaborated cre- 
ation revolves in its own separate orbit. 
instead of joining in the mazy round in 
linked union. ‘The creatures do not 
come tumbling into life, fresh from the 
teeming brain, in glorious confusion, 
but are coldly arranged in picturesque 
attitudes. Instead of the perpetual 
undulation of thought, the gay variety 
of healthful forms, the perpetual melt- 
ing of things into each other, all is 
carefully distinguished and contrasted. 
Wefeel no more the careless plenitude, 
we revel no more inthe unbounded 
prodigality of genius ; we have leisure 
to admire the author, instead of luxuri- 
ating delighted in his creations. 
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The charm also which the Scotch 
novels derived from allusions to exter- 
nal nature, was peculiarly liable to be 
dissipated and weakened in their pro- 
gress. This charm consisted not in the 
exquisite pictures of extended scenery 
—not even in the vivid description of 
particular objects—but in the familiar 
allusion to the beauties of Nature and 
to the feelings which they excited, copi- 
ously scattered through the busiest and 
most eventful portions of the history. 
Mere naked description is comparative- 
ly an inferior art, and scarcely ever 
produces very intense or elevated sen- 
sations ; but nothing can be more de- 
licious than to feel the influences of the 
quiet earth and heaven mingling with 
and tempering more passionate emo- 
tions. But as the author proceeds, as 
-he learns more distinctly his own facul- 
ties, and as every object in his works 
assumes more of separate identity, he 
will naturally elaborate his descriptions 
as descriptions, and can scarcely re- 
cur, even if he would, to the bright 
throng of intermingled hints, traits, 
and images, which he poured out from 
the mere impulse of delighted power. 


The supernatural touches of our au- 
thor would still less bear to be fre- 
quently repeated. Nothing, indeed, 
can more decidedly shew the influence 
of composition re-acting on the mind 
of an author, than the circumstance 
that setting out with a manifest tenden- 
ey to superstition and an eager love of 
the marvellous, he has, in the end of 
this his last work, disappointed all the 
strange fears which he has excited in 
its progress, and made his awe-stirring 
character finally sensible of the vanity 
of her own pretensions! The unde- 
fined feeling of delicious terror—the 
longing to find in unusual phenomena in- 
dications of something more than mor- 
tal, will soon wear out in the mind 
which sets down its sensations in a 
note-book, and thinks how they can be 
most artfully disposed to awaken inter- 
estin the public. It is very curious 
and edifying to observe the progress of 
this alteration in the mind of author of 
Waverley. At first his supernatural 
terrors were interwoven with the very 
threads of existence. He infused his 


own spirit into the blood of his enchant- 
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ed readers. In his works, dim intima- 
tions found answering realities ; enthu- 
siasm verged on inspiration; and the 
dreams of fond credulity were scarcely 
distinguishable from the solemnities of 
death and life. But his genuine sense 
of the mysterious soon decayed when 
it became food for common wonder ; 
and instead of the marvels told, as it 
were, under the breath—instead of the 
fine uncertainty in which we were so 
tremulously bewildered, we had prodi- 
gies which no one could believe fora 
moment—second-sight clearly develop- 
ed—visions “ plenty as blackberries” 
—witches in immediate communication 
with the evil one—and prophecies ful- 
filled to the letter. But even the pow- 
er which sustained these cold fantasies 
has decayed; and in “ The Pirate” 
our wonder is excited only to be de- 
stroyed by those most barbarous expe- 
dients of Mrs. Radcliffe—a knowledge 
of the weather, promptitude of move- 
ment, and an exemplary acquaintance 
with trap-doors and secret passages ! 


The work which has prompted these 
observations has all the merits and de- 
fects incidental to a late production of 
an original writer. It is full of accu- 
rate descriptions and well-defined and 
strikingly arranged characters, but be- 
trays throughout a consciousness of the 
peculiar talents which have called it in- 
tobeing. Its plot, though not very 
satisfactory, has more interest than that 
of many of its author’s romances. 
We will not attempt to give any analy- 
sis, which would only fatigue the multi- 
tude who have read it, and diminish 
the curiosity of the few who have still 
to read it. It is not certainly calcula- 
ted to satisfy the expectations which its 
title and motto have excited. When 
we saw prefixed to it the lines ‘ Nothing 
in him but doth suffer a sea change,’ 
we thought that its author was about to 
subdue to his dominion the world of 
waters—to give a new life to all the ap- 
pearances of sea and sky—to lull us 
into delicious dreams on summer seas— 
to agitate us by hurricanes and ship- 
wrecks—to make us familiar with all 
the wild superstitions which chill the 
blood of the long-expectant mariner— 
to send into the heart the very feeling 
of sea-dreariness—to give us sea weed 
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and coral for our playthings, and the 
monsters of the deep for companions. 
But there is nothing of all this : through- 
out the three volumes we are never 
once out of sight of shore. Nor do we 
find any of those wild darings, those 
desperate exploits of the freebooters of 
the ocean, which we anticipated from 
its name. The pirate Cleveland isa 
flinching sentimental person, who does 
only one thing for which he deserves 
to be hanged,—when he draws a knife 
and stabs an unarmed man who is 
struggling fairly with him—which is not 
a very heroic crime. All the prepara- 
tion made for some extraordinary dis- 
closure respecting him ends in nothing. 
We are led to expect some glowing 
passion nurtured in the spicy groves of 
tropical islands—some strange inter- 
mingling of bravery, luxury, and 
crime; but he is merely common- 
place, faint-hearted, and repenting. 
The love of Minna, the lofty senti- 
mentalist.towards the anomalous Cleve- 
land, is elaborately defended by the au- 
thor on the principle of contraries. 
This theory does not shine in the argu- 
ment, and is falsified by the result of 
the story. Cleveland's spirit does not 
“shine through him” so as to justify 
the damsel’s passion ; nor does the dis- 
covery of the particulars of his trade 
seem sufficient to account for her refu- 
sal to share his distresses. She loves 
him as a pirate ; but she has some fine 
notions of pirates as sea kings, and 
cannot endure to find them only tolera- 
ble, but erring mortals. If the theory 
were true—if it were natural for the 
most delicate maidens to be fascinated 
by outlaws, it would be natural for them 
to cleave to these objects of their love 
more strongly in danger, not to forsake 
them at their utmost need. The pic- 
tures of Minna, and her livelier sister 
Brenda, are drawn with a skill which 
enables us in our mind’s eye to see their 
diversified loveliness ; in the earlier 
part of his career our author would 
have been contented if we felt it. 
There are one or two scenes between 
the sisters of exquisite tenderness, 
most delicately and beautifully touched, 
where the alienations which love pro- 
duces between those who have had but 
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one heart from their childhood, are 
pourtrayed with the finest feeling and 
truth. Magnus Troil, their father, the 
jovial stout-hearted Udaller, is excellent 
in his way; a perfect pillar of the 
olden time. The lover of Brenda, 
Mordaunt Mertoun, is a fine spirited 
lad, in the opening of the romance ; 
gay, buoyant, full of life and joy ; but 
he subsides intoa mere machine towards 
its close. Triptolemus Yellowley, the 
classical and speculative farmer, isa 
mere patchwork part, like. some of the 
characters made up of all oddities and 
inconsistencies, in the plays of Mor- 
ton and Reynolds, a sort of lifeless cu- 
riosity not worth inspecting. Claud 
Halcro, the rhymer, who lives upon 
one glimpse of the “ glorious John Dry- 
den,” with his prattle about Russell- 
street, Covent-Garden, is as much out 
of place amidst pirates and savages as 
the figure of a courtier in full dress on 
the wings of cherubim. But the great 
attempt and failure of the whole is the 
part of Norna of the Fitful-head, who 
is evidently intended for a sublimated 
Meg Merrilies. She is unquestionably, 
in some respects, better furnished with 
appliances and means ; instead of be- 
ing a wandering gipsy queen, without 
father, mother, or descent, she is con- 
fessedly allied toa noble family ; in- 
stead of trusting wholly to her en- 
chantments, or to her loftier human-en- 
ergies, she has a large income, which 
she spends in procuring the appearance 
of wonders ; and, instead of roaming 
alone over hill and valley, she has a 
hideous dwarf to do her bidding. But 
her life has no “magic in the web of. 
it.” She has not one old affection sus- 
taining an exhausted heart—no terrific 
energies—no deep, lone commune with 
nature, by which she has learned its 
mysteries. Her maternal instinct is a 
cheat, her prophetic power a delusion ; 
she awakes to the melancholy con- 
sciousness that her whole life has been 
a lie, and becomes soberly sad at last. 
This is for an author to turn the tables 
on those whose blood he has made cur- 
dle, and whose hair he has made stand 
on end at these worn-out superstitions 
with a vengeance ! 

The work abounds in descriptions 
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of great excellence ; but, for the most 
part, they are little animated with 
breathing life. There is, indeed, one 
picture of a whale-fishing, which is an 
exception to this remark ; and reminds 
us of the most vivid and mighty delin- 
eations of our author. We can only 
make room for its close. 


** Magnus Troil, who had only jested 
with the factor, and had reserved the 
launching the first spear against the whale 
to some much more skilful hand, had just 
time to exclaim, ‘ Mind ycurselves, lads, or 
we are all swamped,’ when the monster, 
roused at once from inactivity by the blow 
of the factor’s missile, blew, with a noise 
resembling the explosion of a steam-engine, 
a huge shower of water into the air, and at 
the same time began to lash the waves with 
its tail in every direction. The boat in 
which Magnus presided received the show- 
er of brine which the animal spouted into 
the air; and the adventurous Triptolemus, 
who had a full share of the immersion, was 
so much astonished and terrified by the con- 
sequences of his own valorous deed, that he 
tumbled backwards amongst the feet of the 
people, who, too busy to attend to him, were 
actively engaged in getting the boat into 
shoal water, out of the whale’s reach. 
Here he lay forsome minutes, trampled on 
by the feet of the boatmen, until they lay 
on their oars to bale, whenthe Udaller or- 
dered them to pull to shore, and land this 
spare hand, who had commenced the fish- 
ing so inauspiciously. 

“‘ While this was doing, the other boats 
had also pulled off to safer distance, and 
now, from these as well as from the shore, 
the unfortunate native of the deep was 
overwhelmed by all kinds of missiles—har- 
poons and spears flew against him on all 
sides—guns were fired, and each various 
means of annoyance plied which could ex- 
cite him to exhaust his strength in useless 
rage. When the animal found that he was 
locked in by shallows on all sides, and be- 
came sensible, at the same time, of the 
strain of the cable on his body, the convul- 
sive efforts which he made to escape, ac- 
companied with sounds resembling deep and 
loud groans, would have moved the com- 
passion of all but a practised whale-fisher. 
The repeated showers which he spouted in- 
to the air began now to be mingled with 
blood, and the waves which surrounded him, 
assumed the same crimson appearance. 
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Meantime the attempts of the assailants 
were redoubled; but Mordaunt Mertoun 
and Cleveland, in particular, exerted them- 
selves to the uttermost, contending who 
should display most courage in approaching 
the monster, so tremendous in its agonies, 
and should inflict the most deep and deadly 
wound upon its huge bulk. 

«« The contest seemed at last pretty well 
over; for although the animal continued 
from time to time to make frantic exertions 
for liberty, yet its strength appeared so 
much exhausted, that, even with the assist- 
ance of the tide, which had now risen con- 
siderably, it was thought it could scarce ex 
tricate itself. 

‘“‘ Magnus gave the signal to venture upon 
the whale more nearly, calling out at the 
same time, ‘ Close in, lads, she is not half 
so mad now—Now, Mr. Factor, look for a 
winter’s oil for the two lamps of Harfra— 
Pull close in, lads.’ 

“Ere his orders could be obeyed, the 
other two boats had anticipated his purpose ; 
and Mordaunt Mertoun, eager to distinguish 
himself above Cleveland, had, with the 
whole strength he possessed, plunged a 
half-pike into the body of the animal. But 
the leviathan, like a nation whose resources 
appear totally exhausted by previous losses 
and calamities, collected his whole remain- 
ing force for an effort, which proved at once 
desperate and successful. The wound last 
received, had probably reached through 
his external defences of blubber, and at- 
tained some very sensitive part of the sys- 
tem, for he roared aloud, as he sent to the 
sky a mingled sheet of brine and blood, and 
snapping the strong cable like a twig, over- 
set Mertoun’s boat with a blow of his tail, 
shot himself by a mighty effort, over the 
bar, upon which the tide had now risen cou- 
siderably, and made out to sea, carrying 
with him a whole grove of the implements 
which had been planted in his body, and 
leaving behind him, on the waters, a dark 
red trace of his course.” 


After all, ‘ The Pirate” contains 
much matter, for which we are thank- 
ful. Itis good enough to please us if 
not to reflect honour on its author. 
Let him then write on ; he will never 
equal his first works; but these have 
rendered it impossible that he should 
ever be written down—even by his 
own pen... Mon. Fed. 
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THE NIGHT-BLOWING STOCK, 


* Come! look at this plant, with its narrow pale leaves, 
And its tall, slim, delicate stem, 


Thinly studded with flowers—yes, with flowers—there they are, 


Don’t you see, at each joint there’s a little brown star ? 
But in truth, there’s no beauty in them.” 


*¢ So, you ask, why I keep it, the little mean thing ! 
Why I stick it up here just in sight ? 

Tis a fancy of mine.’”’—“ A strange fancy !” you say, 

“ Ne accounting for tastes—In this instance you may, 
For the flower—but I'll tell you to-night. 


*¢ Some six hours hence, when the Lady Moon 
Looks down on that bastion’d wall, 

When the twinkling stars dance silently 

On the rippling surface of the sea, 
And the heavy night dews fall, 


“Then meet me again in this casement niche, 
On the spot where we're standing now, 

Nay, question not wherefore—perhaps with me 

To look out on the night, and the bright broad sea, 
And to hear its majestic flow.” __ 


* #* # * # # #® # @& # 


‘¢ Well, we’re met here again ; and the moonlight sleeps 
On the sea and the bastion’d wall ; 
And the flowers there below—how the night wind brings 
Their delicious breath on its dewy wings !”’ 
‘“« But there’s one,” say you, “‘ sweeter than all!” 


“ Which is it? the myrtle or jessamine, 
Or their sovereign lady, the rose ? 

Or the heliotrope, or the virgin’s bower ? 

What! neither !”—“ Oh no, ’tis some other flower, 
Far sweeter than either of those.” 


“ Far sweeter ! and where, think you, groweth the plant 
That exhaleth such perfume rare ?” 

“ Look about, up and down, but take care, or you'll break 

With your elbow that poor little thing that’s so weak.”~— 
“ Why, ’tis that smells so sweet, I declare !” 


* Ah ha! is it that ?—have you found out now 
Why I cherish that odd little fright ? 

Albis not gold that glitters, you know ; 

And it is not all worth makes the greatest show, 
In the glare of the strongest light. 


“ There are human flowers, full many, I trow, 
As unlovely as that by your side, 

That a common observer passeth by, 

With a scornful lip, and a careless eye, 
In the hey-day of pleasure and pride. 


** But move one of those to some quiet spot, 

From the mid-day sun’s broad glare, 
Where domestic peace broods with dove-like wing, 
And try if the homely, despised thing, 

May not yield sweet fragrance there. 


“ Or wait till the days of trial come, 
The dark days of trouble and woe, 
When they shrink and shut up, late so bright in the sun ; 
Then turn to the little despised one, 
And see if ‘twill serve you so. 
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** And judge not again at a single glance, 


Nor pass sentence hastily. 


There are many good things in this world of ours ; 
Many sweet things, and rare—weeds that prove precious flowers, 


Little dreamt ef by you or me,” 


Blackwood, Jan. 
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MPHE kingdom of Russia, until the 

ascent to its throne of the Empe- 
ror Alexander, has been from the re- 
motest period of its history continually 
the theatre of civil discord and intestine 
commotion. From the reign of Alexey 
Michailovitch, to the accession of its 
present illustrious ruler, so many pre- 
tenders have arisen to urge their claims 
to the imperial diadem of that vast em- 
pire, that more calamitous events have 
resulted to Russia from the contentions 
to which these circumstances have nat- 
urally given birth during the last centu- 
ry, than have befallen the princely 
house of any other nation in Europe in 
a much longer space of time. 

Upon the demise of the Empress 
Anne, in 1740, Ivan Antonovitch, her 
nephew, then an infant, was proclaimed 
her successor; and Biren, a man of a 
fierce and ambitious spirit, regent of 
the kingdom, until the baby sovereign 
should arrive at an age sufficiently ma- 
ture to take upon himself the reins of 
government. If frequent usurpations 
of the imperial crown had been aimed 
at, while it circled the brows of those 
who were capable of defending their 
right to it, it may easily be imagined 
that no very considerable period was 
permitted to elapse without a renewal 
of those attempts which were, at this 
juncture, so much more likely to be 
attended with success. Thirteen months 
only had rolled over the cradle of the 
infant Emperor, when a conspiracy 
broke out which hurled the helpless 
Ivan from the throne, and raised Eliza- 
beth to the imperial power. 

The first object of this ambitious 
woman was the seizure of Ivan, who 
was accordingly torn from his cradle by 


A RUSSIAN TALE,* 


a band of barbarian soldiers, and trans- 
ported tothe fortress of Schlusselburg*, 
situated on a small island where the 
river Neva issues into the Lake of La- 
doga. From this place, accompanied 
by his mother, the royal infant was 
soon after conveyed to the citadel of 
Riga, where they wore away eighteen 
months of captivity. The monotony 
of imprisonment was in some meas- 
ure alleviated by the circumstance of 
their place of exile being so frequently 
varied. From Riga they were removed 
to the fortress of Dunamunde, and sub- 
sequently to Orianenburg, a town situ- 
ated in the South-eastern extremity of 
European Russia. Hitherto the cap- 
tivity of the mother of Ivan had been 
softened and rendered less galling by 
the presence of her child; but in 1746 
the mandate of the Empress separated 
them for ever, and Ivan was left under 
the superintendance of an amiable 
monk, who, attached from early years 
to the family of Antonovitch, and com- 
passionating his fate, made an attempt 
to escape with him to Orianenburg, and 
thence into Germany, with a view to 
his ultimate re-establishment on the 
throne of his ancestors. In this object, 
however, the worthy man was defeated. 
Their flight was betrayed, and they 
were overtaken at Smolensko, whence 
they were conveyed toa monastery in 
the Valdai, not far from the road that 
leads from Petersburg to Moscow. 
Here they were detained for ten years ; 
at the end of which time, the youthful 
Ivan, then sixteen years of age, was 
brought back to Schlusselburg for great- 
er security, and there lodged in the 
casemate of the fortress, the very loop- 
hole of which was immediately bricked 





* The materials of this tragic story were principally derived from Le Clere’s Hist. de 
Russie Moderne, tome I].—Coxe’s Travels.—Life of Catherine IL. vol. 1—-Mr. Sotheby 
has written an admirable Tragedy, of which Ivan is the hero. 

+ Schlussel, in German, signifiesa key. This name was givenit by Peter the First, as 


being the key to his new city, Petersburg, 
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up. He was never let out into the open 
air, and no ray of heaven ever visited 
his eyes. In the subterranean vault 
which had been thus appropriated for 
his prison, it was necessary to keep a 
lamp always burning ; and as no clock 
was to be seen or heard, Ivan knew 
no difference between day and night. 
The persons employed to guard him, a 
captain and lieutenant in the Russian 
army, were prohibited, under the se- 
verest penalties from speaking to him, 
or answering him the simplest ques- 
tion. 

About two years after his confine- 
ment in the tower of Schlusselburg, 
Elizabeth expressed a desire to have 
a personal interview with the noble 
youth. Ivan was accordingly convey- 
ed in a covered cart to Petersburg, 
where, in the house of Peter Shu- 
valoff, the Empress had a long conver- 
sation with him, but without making 
herself known. He was then about 
eighteen years of age, of a graceful 
figure, and commanding deportment. 
His countenance is represented as hav- 
ing been particularly expressive, and 
his voice sweet and harmonious. These 
graces, however, availed him but little. 
Some of the Historians of her time have 
talked of the tears she shed on this oc- 
casion ! 

However this may have been, her 
sympathy was not of long duration. 
The unfortunate youth was once more 
led back to his dungeon at Schlussel- 
burg. where he remained until the death 
of klizabeth, andthe accession of Peter 
the Third. 

The brief reign and sudden death of 
that unfortunate Emperor, are well 
known. No longer able to endure the 
conduct of his consort Catherine, he 
determined to repudiate her. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1762, he looked 
around him for a successor to the 
throne, and at length determined to 
adopt Ivan, and constitute him his 
successor. Still further, to promote 
this view, he resolved to marry the 
captive to the young princess of Hol- 
stein Beck, who was then at Peters- 
burg, and whom he cherished as a 
daughter. Having arranged his plans, 
Peter resolved to visit, in as private a 
manner as possible, the fortress of 


Schlusselburg, and have an interview 
with Ivan, without acquainting him 
with his rank, attended only by his 
grand ecuzer, one of his aides de camp, 
Baron Korff, master of the police at 
Petersburg, and the Counsellor of State 
Volkeff. Desirous to remain incognito, 
he furnished himself with an order 
signed by his own hand, in which he 
enjoined the commandant to give the 
bearers free leave to walk about the 
whole fortress, without even excepting 
the place where Ivan was confined, and 
to leave them to converse with that 
prince alone. 


Taking care to conceal the ensigns 
of his dignity, Peter entered the cell of 
Ivan, who, after contemplating him for 
some time, threw himself all at once at 
the feet of the Czar. “ Czar (said the 
unhappy youth), you are the master 
here. I shall not trouble you with a 
long petition, but let me entreat you to 
mitigate the severity of my lot. [I have 
been languishing for a number of years 
in this gloomy dungeon. ‘The only fa- 
vour I implore is, that I may occasion- 
ally be permitted to breathe a purer 
air.” Peter was moved at these words. 
‘“¢ Rise, Prince,” said he to Ivan, tap- 
ping him upon the shoulder, “ be un- 
der no uneasiness for the future, [ will 
employ all the means in my power to 
render your situation more tolerable. 
But tell me, have you any remembrance 
of the misfortunes you have experienced 
from your earlier youth?” “TI have 
scarcely any idea of those that befel 
my infancy (rejoined Ivan), but from 
the moment that I began to feel my 
misery, the unhappiness of my parents 
has been my first cause of concern ; and 
my principal and greatest distress arose 
out of the treatment they received as 
we were transported from one place of 
security to another.” The Czar ex- 
pressed a wish to know who the par- 
ties were. “ The officers who con- 
ducted us,” said Ivan, “ who were al- 
ways the most inhuman of their kind.” 
“ Do you recollect the names of those 
persons ?” said Peter. “ Alas !” re- 
plied the young Prince, “ we were not 
very curious to learn them. We were 
content to return thanks to Heaven, on 
on our bended knees, when these mon- 
sters were relieved by one of a more 
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gentle disposition, one whose generous 
attentions have given me good cause to 
remember Azs name, he was called 
Korff.” It was the very man who 
was then in the presence of the Empe- 
ror, and who seemed much affected by 
this ingenuous recital. Peter was no 
less so, and turning to Korff, remarked 
in a voice'choked with emotion, “ you 
see, Baron, that a good action is never 
lost !” 

On leaving Ivan’s dungeon, Peter 
made the circuit of the tower for the 
purpose of fixing upon a spot to erect 
a new and more commodious prison 
for Ivan; after which, he gave orders 
to that effect. “ When the building is 
finished,” remarked the Czar, “ I will 
come myself and put the prince in pos- 
session.” It seems probable, that this 
order was given as a blind, to prevent 
the commandant of Schlusselburg from 
surmising his real intention. He had 
no need of a prison who was about to 
be elevated to a throne. 

The Czar’s visit to Ivan did not 
long remain a secret. To avoid giving 
rise to suspicions which might have 
proved dangerous to Peter, his uncle, 
the Prince of Holstein, advised him to 
remove Ivan into Germany, together 
with Duke Anthony his father, and the 
rest of the family. ‘This recommenda- 
tion was not attended to, but suggested 
to the Czar the propriety of placing 
Ivan in the fortress of Kezholm, on the 
lake of Ladoga; a situation much 
nearer the Russian metropolis than 
Schlusselburg. In his way thither the 
hapless youth had a narrow escape 
from death. The frequency and sud- 
denness of tempests on this lake, from 
its peculiar situation, is proverbial.— 
The boat in which the prince was row- 
ed, to get on board the galleot, capsiz- 
ed amid this fathomless abyss of wa- 
ters, and it was with great difficulty he 
was saved. Happy would it have been 
for this glorious youth, had his miseries 
met with an easy termination beneath 
the mountainous waves of the stormy 
Ladoga. But he was reserved for se- 
verer trials. 

On his arrival at Kezholm, the Czar 
caused him to be secretly conveyed to 
Petersburg, where he was put in the 


house of a person of consequence, and 
visited, during the night, once more by. 
Peter, whose plan for the restoration of 
Ivan to the throne was now ripe, and 
about to be carried into execution,when 
another revolution suddenly broke out, 
which removed Peter from his empire 
and the world, and exalted Catherine to 
the throne of Russia. 

Asa still further security, until Peter 
should be presented with an opportuni- 
ty of finally accomplishing his design 
against the jealousy of Catherine or her 
adherents, Ivan was kept in great se- 
crecy and retirement during his stay at 
Petersburg. His presence in that city 
nevertheless began to be bruited abroad, 
and a great deal of sympathy was ex- 
cited for him, when the circumstances 
coming to the ears of the Empress, she 
had him taken back to his former pris- 
on. Fearing, however, lest he should 
be recalled and crowned, she lodged 
him ina monastery at Kalmogor, near 
Archangel, whence he was a third time 
carried back to Schlusselburg, where 
he remained in close confinement until 
the year 1764, about which time the 
crisis of his fate approached. 

Anxious to preserve popular opinion, 
Catherine, after the death of her hus- 
band, was desirous of removing Ivan ; 
but, until the means offered to effect 
this with some semblance of expedien- 
cy, she resolved to prejudice the Rus- 
sian people against him, and persuade 
them, if possible, of his total incapaci- 
ty ever to reign over them. Soon after 
the commencement of her reign, there- 
fore, she published a manifestu of a 
conversation supposed to have been 
held with the captive prince, in which 
she describes him as utterly deficient 
both in talents and understanding.— 
This statement was, however, received 
with the credulity it deserved. From 
this period the wrongs of the Prince 
formed the pivot upon which continual 
conspiracies against Catherine revolv- 
ed. His just title to the crown, his 
long and cruel sufferings, his youth and 
his innocence, afforded abundant mate- 
rials for working upon the minds of the 
populace. The grossest calumnies were 
circulated, with respect to Ivan. Seme 
described him as an idiot, others as a 








drunkard, and not a few as a ferocious 
savage thirsting for the blood of his fel- 
low-creatures. 

Of course the young Prince’s oppor- 
tunities of acquiring intellectual know- 
ledge were very confined. He was 
taught to read by a German officer 
who had the custody of him, and this 
formed the sum total of his attainments. 
But his mind was of a very superior or- 
der, and susceptible of the most refined 
polish, had the means occurred. 

An instrument was soon found to 
release the Empress Catherine from 
this clog upon her future prospects.— 
The regiment of Smolensko was in gar- 
rison in the town of Schlusselburg, and 
a company of about a hundred men 
guarded the fortress in which Prince 
Ivan was confined. In this regiment, 
as second lieutenant, was an officer 
named Vassily Merovitch, whose grand- 
father had been implicated in the rebel- 
lion of the Cossack Maseppa, and had 
fought under Charles XII. against Pe- 
ter the Great. The estates of the fam- 
ily of Merovitch had accordingly been 
forfeited to the crown. ‘This young 
man, whose ambition was considerable, 
preferred with warmth his pretensions 
to have them restored ; and this it was 
that introduced him to the court. The 
family estates were not restored ; but 
he was continually flattered with the 
hopes of their recovery, if he would 
show himself active in securing the 
tranquillity of the empire. 

The inner guard over the imperial 
prisoner consisted at this time of two 
officers, who slept with him in his cell. 
These persons had_ a discretionary or- 
der by which they were instructed to 
put Ivan to death, on any insurrection 
that might be made in his favour, on 
the presumption that it could not other- 
wise be quelled. 

The entrance to Ivan’s prison open- 
ed under a sort of low arcade, which, 
together with it, formed the thickness 
of the castle wall, within the ramparts ; 
in this arcade or corridor eight soldiers 
usually kept guard, as well on his ac- 
eount, as because the several vaults on 
a line with his, contained stores of va- 
rious kinds for the use of the fortress. 
The other soldiers were in the guard- 
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house, at the gate of the castle, and at 
their proper stations. The detachment 
had for its commander an officer who, 
himself, was under the orders of the 
governor. 

Some time before the execution of 
his project, Merovitch had opened him- 
self to a Lieutenant of the regiment of 
Veliki Luke, named Uschakoff, who 
bound himself by an oath which he 
took at the alter of the church of St. 
Mary of Kuson, in Petersburg, to aid 
him in the enterprize to the best of his 
power. 

Already had he performed a week’s 
duty at the fortress without venturing 
an attempt ; but tormented by the anx- 
ieties arising from suspense, and con- 
demning his own irresolution, he asked 
permission to be continued on guard a 
week longer. This step does not seem 
to have excited any surprize ; the re- 
quest was granted, and Merovitch hav- 
ing admitted to his confidence a man 
named Jacob Pislikoff, they took the 
earliest opportunity of tampering with 
the soldiers who guarded the fortress. 
But why need we prolong the melan- 
choly tale? After he had collected 
about fifty soldiers, who had promised 
to obey his orders, he marched straight 
to the door of Ivan’s prison, where a 
desperate struggle took place, during 
which the unfortunate Ivan was most 
barbarously murdered within. 

Hearing the noise without, and ex- 
pecting every instant that the prison- 
door would have been broken open, the 
two officers resolved to destroy their 
prisoner, and accordingly attacked him 
with the most murderous ferocity.— 
He defended himself for some time, 
having his right hand pierced through, 
and his body covered with wounds ; 
he seized the sword of one of these 
wretches and broke it, but whilst he 
was attempting to wrench the piece out 
of his hands, the other stabbed him in 
the back and threw him down. He 
was, before he could rise from the 
ground, stabbed several times with a 
bayonet, and thus released from life and 
captivity together. 

It was at this moment that Mero- 
viteh entered the prison, and cut to 
pieces the two ruffians by whom the. 
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young prince had been slain. He was 
not in time to prevent his death, but he 
was soon enough to avenge it. 

Thus perished a prince who was 
raised to the Imperial throne without 
his own knowledge and consent, and 


mn 


doomed to linger out his existence in a@ 
gloomy dungeon ; and thus doomed to 
atone for a few fleeting months of im- 
posed authority, by long years of im- 
prisonment and a cruel death, the 
crown of his persecution.— Gent. Jan. 





LETTER TO THE MOHAWK CHIEF AHYONWAEGHS, COMMONLY CALLED JOHN 
BRANT, ESQ. OF THE GRAND RIVER, UPPER CANADA. 


FROM THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


SIR, London, January 20, 1822. 
PPXEN days ago | was not aware that 
such a person existed as the son 
of the Indian leader Brant,* who is 
mentioned in my poem “ Gertrude of 
Wyoming.” Last week, however, Mr. 
S. Bannister of Lincoln’s Inn, called 
to inform me of your being in London, 
and of your having documents in your 
possession which he believed would 
change my opinion of your father’s 
memory, and induce me to do it jus- 
tice. Mr. Bannister distinctly assured 
me that no declaration of my senti- 
ments on the subject was desired but 
such as should spontaneously flow 
from my own judgment of the papers 
that were to be submitted to me. 

I could not be deaf to such an ap- 
peal. It was my duty to inspect the 
justification of a man whose memory 
I had reprobated, and I felt a satisfac- 
tion at the prospect of bis character 
being redressed, which was not likely 
to have been felt by one who had 
wilfully wronged it. As far as any in- 
tention to wound the feelings of the 
living was concerned, I really knew 
not, when I wrote my poem, that the 
son and daughter of an Indian chief 
were ever likely to peruse it, or be af- 
fected by its contents. And I have 
observed most persons to whom I have 
mentioned the circumstance of your 


appeal to me, smile with the same sur- 
prise which i experienced on first re- 
ceiving it. With regard to your fath- 
er’s character I took it as I found it in 
popular history. Among the docu- 
ments in his favour I own that you have 
shewn me one which I regret that I 
never saw before, though I might have 
seen it, viz. the Duke of RKochefou- 
cault’s honourable mention of the chief 
in his travels.} Without meaning, 
however, in the least to invalidate that 
nobleman’s respectable authority, I 
must say, that even if I had met with 
it, it would have still offered only a gen- 
eral and presumptive vindication of 
your father, and not such a specific one 
as I now recognize. On the other 
hand, judge how naturally I adopted 
accusations against him which had 
stood in the Annual Register of 1779, 
as far as I knew, uncontradicted for 
thirty years. A number of authors 
had repeated them with a confidence 
which beguiled at last my suspicion, 
and I believe that of the public at 
large. Among those authors were Gor- 
don, Ramsay, Marshall, Belsham, and 
Weld. The most of them, you may 
tell me perhaps, wrote with zeal against 
the American war. Well, but Mr. 
John Adolphus was never suspected of 
any such zeal, and yet he has said in his 
History of England, &c. (vol. iii. p. 





* The name has been almost always inaccurately spelt Brandt in English Books. 

t The following testimony is borne to his fair name by Rochefoucault, whose ability 
and means of forming a correct judgment will not be denied. ‘Colonel Brandt is an 
Indian by birth. In the American war he fought under the English banner, and he has 
since been in England, where he was most graciously received by the king, and met with a 
kind reception from all classes of people. His manners are semi-European. He is at- 





tended by two negroes ; has established himself in the English way ; has a garden and @ 
farm ; dresses after the European fashion; and nevertheless possesses much influence 
over the Indians. He assists at present (1795) at the Miami Treaty, which the United 
States are concluding with the Western Indians. He is also much respected by the 
Americans ; and in general bears so excellent a name, that I regret that I could not set 
and become acquainted with him.’”’—Rochefoucault’s Travels in North America. 




















110) “ that a force of sixteen hundred 
savages and Americans in disguise, 
headed by an Indian Col. Butler, and 
a half indian of extraordinary feroc- 
ity named Brandt, lulling the fears of 
the inhabitants (of Wyoming) by 
treachery, suddenly possessed them- 
selves of two forts, and massacred 
the garrisons.” He says farther, 
“that all were involved in unsparing 
slaughter, and that even the devices of 
torment were exhausted.” He pos- 
sessed, if 1 possessed them, the means 
of consulting better authorities ; yet he 
has never to my knowledge made any 
atonement to your father’s memory. 
When your Canadian friends, therefore 
call me to trial for having defamed the 
warrior Brant, I beg that Mr. John 
Adolphus may be also included in the 
summons. And after his own defence 
and acquittal, 1 think he is bound, hav- 
ing been one of my historical mislead- 
ers, to stand up as my gratuitous coun- 
sel, and say, “Gentlemen, you must 
acquit my client, for he has only fal- 
len into an error, which even my judg- 
ment could not escape.” 

In short, | imbibed my conception 
of your father from accounts of him 
that were published when I was scarce- 
ly out of my cradle.—And if there 
were any public, direct and specific 
challenges to those accounts in England 
ten years ago, Iam yet to learn where 
they existed. 

I rose from perusing the papers you 
submitted to me certainly with an al- 
tered impression of his charaeter. I 
find that the unfavourable accounts of 
him were erroneous, even on points not 
immediately connected with his repu- 
tation. It turns out for instance, that 
he was a Mohawk Indian of unmixed 
parentage. ‘This circumstance, howev- 
er, ought not to be overlooked in esti- 
mating the merits of his attainments. 
He spoke and wrote our language with 
force and facility, and had enlarged 
views of the union and policy of the 
Indian tribes. A gentleman who had 
been in America, and from whom I 
sought information respecting him in 
consequence of your interesting mes- 
sage, told me that though he could not 
pretend to appreciate his character en. 
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tirely, he had been struck by the naivete 
and eloquence of his conversation. 
They had talked of music, and Brant 
said, “I like the harpsicord well, and 
the organ still better; but I like the 
drum and trumpet best of all, for they 
make my heart beat quick.” This 
gentleman also described to me the en- 
thusiasm with which he spoke of writ- 
ten records. Brant projected at that 
time to have written a History of the 
Six Nations. ‘The genius of history 
should be rather partial to such a man. 
I find that when he came to England, 
after the peace of 1783, the most dis- 
guished individuals of all parties and 
professions treated him with the utmost 
kindness, Among these were the late 
Bishop of London, the late Duke of 
Northumberland, and Charles Fox. 
Lord Rawdon, now Marquess of Has- 
tings, gave him his picture. This cir- 
cumstance argues recommendations 
from America founded in _ personal 
friendship. In Canada the memorials 
of his moral character represent it as 
naturally ingenuous and generous. ‘The 
evidence afforded induces me to believe 
that he often strove to mitigate the cru- 
elty of Indian warfare. Lastly, you 
affirm that he was not within many 
miles of the spot when the battle which 
decided the fate of Wyoming took 
place, and from your offer of reference 
to living witnesses I cannot but admit 
the assertion. Had I learnt all this of 
your father when I was writing my po- 
em, he should not have figured in it as 
the hero of mischief. I cannot, in- 
deed, answer by anticipation what the 
writers who have either to retract or 
defend what they may have said about 
him, may have to allege; Ican only 
say that my own opinion about him is 
changed. I am now inclined exceed- 
ingly to doubt Mr. Weld’s anecdote, 
and for this reason: Brant was not on- 
ly trusted, consulted, and distinguished 
by several eminent British officers in 
America, but personally beloved by 
them. Now I could conceive men in 
power, for defensible reasons of state 
politics, to have officially trusted and 
even publicly distinguished at courts or 
levees an active and sagacious Indian 
chief, of whose private character they 
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might nevertheless still entertain a 
very indifferent opinion. But I cannot 
imagine high-minded and_high-bred 
British officers, forming individual and 
fond friendship for a msn of ferocious 
character. It comes within my express 
knowledge that the late General Sir 
Charles Stuart, fourth son of the Earl 
of Bute, the father of our present am- 
bassador at Paris, the officer who took 
Minorca and Calvi,and who command- 
ed our army in Portugal, knew your 
father in Ameriea, often slept under 
the same tent with him, and had the 
warmest regard for him. It seems but 
charity to suppose the man who at- 
tracted the esteem of Lord Rawdon 
and General Stuart, to have possessed 
amiable qualities, so that I believe you 
when you affirm that he was merciful 
as brave. And now | leave the world 
to judge whether the change of opinion, 
with which | am_ touched, arises from 
false delicacy and flexibility of mind, 
or from a sense of honour and justice. 


Here, properly speaking, ends my 
reckoning with you about your father’s 
memory : but, as the Canadian news- 
papers have made some remarks on the 
subject of Wyoming, with which I 
cannot fully coincide, and as this letter 
will probably be read in Canada, I 
cannot conclude it without a few more 
words, incase my silence should seem 
to admit of propositions which are 
rather beyond the stretch of my creed. 
I will not, however, give any plain 
truths which I have to offer to the Can- 
adian writers the slightest seasoning of 
bitterness, for they have alluded to me,on 
the whole, in a friendly and liberal tone. 
But when they regret my departure 
from historical truth, I join in their re- 
gret only in as far as I have uncon- 
sciously misunderstood the character of 
Brant, and the share of the Indians in 
the transaction, which I have now rea- 
son to suspect was much less tian that 
of the white men. In other circum- 
stances I took the liberty of a versifier 
torun away from fact into fancy, like 
a school-boy who never dreams that he 
is a truant when he rambles on a holi- 
day from school. It seems however, 
that I falsely represented Wyoming to 
have been a terrestrial paradise. It 
was not so, say the Canadian papers, 
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because it contained a great number of 
Tories ; and undoubtedly that cause 


goes far to account for the fact. Earth- | 


ly paradises, however, are not earthly 
things, and Tempe and Arcadia may 
have had their drawbacks on happiness 
as wellas Wyoming. I must never- 
theless still believe that it was a flour- 
ishing colony, and that its destruction 
furnished a just warning to human be- 
ings against war and revenge. But the 
whole catastrophe is affirmed in a Ca- 
nadian newspaper to have been nothing 
more than a fair battle. If this be the 
fact, let accredited signatures come for- 
ward to attest it and vindicate the inno- 
cence and honourableness of the whole 
transaction, as your father’s character 
has been vindicated. Anerror about 
him by no means proves the whole ac- 
count to be a fiction. Who would not 
wish its atrocity to be disproved ° But 
who can think it disproved by a single 
defender, who writes anonymously, and 
without definable weight or authority ? 


In another part of the Canadian 
newspapers, my theme has been re- 
gretted as dishonourable to England. 
Then it was, at all events, no fable. 
But how far was the truth dishonourable 
to England? American settlers, and 
not Englishmen, were chiefly the white 
men calling themselves Christians who 
were engaged in this affair. I shall be 
reminded, perhaps, that they also call- 
ed themselves L oyalists. ut for 
Heaven’s sake let not English loyalty 
be dragged down to palliate atrocities, 
or English delicacy be invoked to con- 
ceal them. I may be told that Eng- 
land permitted the war, and was there- 
fore responsible for its occurrences. 
Not surely universally, nor directly. 
I should be unwilling to make even 
Lord North’s administration answer- 
able for all the actions of Butler’s ran- 
gers; and I should be still more sorry 
to make all England amenable either 
for Lord North’s administration or for 
Butler’s rangers. Was the American 
war an unanimous and heartfelt war of 
the people ? Were the best patriots and 
the brightest luminaries of our Senate 
for, or against it? Chatham declared 
that if America fell she would fall like 
the strong man—that she would em- 
brace the pillars of our constitution and 
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rish beneath its ruins. Burke, Fox, 
and Barre, kindled even the breasts of 
St. Stephen’s chapel against it; and 
William Pitt pronounced it a war 
against the sacred cause of Liberty. 
If so, the loss of our colonies was a 
blessing, compared with the triumph of 
those principles that would have 
brought Washington home in chains. 
If Chatham and Pitt were our friends 
in denouncing the injustice of this war, 
then Washington was only nominally 
our foe in resisting it ; and he was as 
much the enemy of the worst enemies 
of our constitution, as if he had fought 
against the return of the Stuarts on the 
banks of the Spey or the Thames, I 
say, therefore, with full and free char- 
ity to those who think differently, 
that the American war was disgraceful 
only to those who were its abettors, 
and that the honour of Englishmen is 
redeemed in proportion as they depre- 
cate its principles and deplore its de- 
tails. Had my theme even involved 
English character more than it does, I 
could still defend it. If my Canadian 
critic alleges that a poet may not blame 
the actions of his country, I meet his 
allegation, and deny it. No doubt a 
a poet ought not for ever to harp and 
carp upon the faults of his country ; 
but he may be her moral censor, and 
he must not be her parasite. If an 
English poet under Edward HI. had 
only dared to leave one generous line 
of commiseration to the memory of 
Sir William Wallace, how much he 
would have raised our estimation of the 
moral character of theage! There is 
a present and a future in national char- 
acter, as well as a past, and the char- 
acter of the present age is best provi- 
ded for by impartial and generous sen- 
timents respecting the past. The 
twentietin century will not think the 
worse of the nineteenth for regretting 
the American war. I know the slen- 
der importance of my own works, [ 
am contending, however, against a false 
principle of delicacy that would de- 
grade poetry itself if it were adopted ; 
—but it never will be adopted. 

I therefore regret nothing in the his- 
torical allusions of my poem except 
the mistake about your father. Nor tho’ 
{have spoken freely of American af- 


fairs, do I mean to deny that your na- 
tive tribes may have had a just cause 
of quarrel with the American colonists. 
And I regard it as a mark of their grat- 
itude that they adhered to the royal 
cause, because the governors acting in 
the king’s name, had been their most 
constant friends, and the colonial sub- 
jects, possibly at times their treacher- 
ous invaders. I could say much of 
European injustice towards your tribes, 
but in spite of all that I could say, I 
must still deplore the event of Chris- 
tians having adopted their mode of 
warfare. If the Indians thirsted for 
vengeance on the colonists, that should 
have been the very circumstance to de- 
terus from blending their arms with 
ours. I trust you will understand this 
declaration to be made in the spirit of 
frankness, and not of mean and inhos- 
pitable arrogance. If I were to speak 
to you in that spirit, how easily and 
how truly could you tell me that the 
American Indians have departed faster 
from their old practices of warfare, 
than Christians have departed from 
their habits of religious persecution. 
If I were to preach to you about u- 
ropean humanity, you might ask me 
how long the ashes of the Inquisition 
have been cold, and whether the slave- 
trade be yet abolished? You might 
demand, how many-—- no, how few gen- 
erations have elapsed since our old wo- 
men were burnt for imaginary com- 
merce with the devil, and whether the 
houses be not yet standing from which 
our great-grandmothers may have look- 
ed on the hurdles passing to the place 
of execution, whilst they blessed them- 
selves that they were not witches? A 
horrible occurrence of this nature took 
place m Scotland during my own 
grapdfather’s life-time. As to warlike 
customs, I should be exceedingly sorry 
if you were to press me even on those 
of my brave old ancestors, the Scottish 
Highlanders. I can, nevertheless, re- 
collect the energy, faith, and hospital- 
ity of those ancestors, and at the same 
I am not forgetful of the simple virtues 
of yours. 


I have been thus special in address- 
ing you from a wish to vindieate my 
own consistency, as well as to do jus- 
tice to you in your present circumstan- 
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ces,* which are peculiarly and publicly 
interesting. The chief of an aborig- 
inal tribe, now settled under the pro- 
tection of our sovereign in Canada, 
you are anxious to lead on your people 
in a train of civilization that is already 
begun. It is impossible that the Brit- 
ish community should not be touched 
with regard for an Indian stranger of 








respectable private character, posses- 

sing such useful and honourable views. 

Trusting that you will amply succeed 

in them, and long live to promote im- 

provement and happiness amidst the 

residue of your ancient race, 

I remain, your sincere well-wisher, 

THomas CAMPBELL. 


i et 


THE FOUNDLING. 


T. Vincent DE PAvLE was succes- 
sively a slave at Tunis, tutor to the 
Cardinal de Retz, village curate, almo- 
ner-general to the galleys, and joint di- 
rector for the distribution of benefices. 
He instituted in France the religious 
societies of the Seminarists, the Laza- 
rites, and the Sisters of Charity, who 
devote themselves to the service of the 
unfortunate, and seldom change their 
condition, although their vows are 
binding only for a year. He also 
founded charitable institutions for found- 
lings, orphans, galley-slaves, and old 
men. He exercised for some time a 
ministry of zeal and charity among the 
galley-slaves. In the number of these 
wretches, he observed one who had 
been condemned to three years captiv- 
ity for defrauding the revenue, and who 
appeared-inconsolable at having left his 
wife and children to suffer the extremi- 
ties of _wretchedness and want. Vin- 
cent de Paule, deeply affected at his 
situation, offered to restore him to his 
family by putting himself in his place, 


and, it will hardly be credited, the ex- 
change actually took place. This vir- 
tuous man was chained to the galley, 
and his feet remained swollen during 
the rest of his life from the weight of 
the honourable fetters which he had 
borne. 

When this illustrious philanthropist 
came to Paris, it was customary for the 
children who had been found exposed, 
to be sold in the street St. Laudrey, for 
20 sols ; and it is even said that they 
were given as charity to sick women,who 
made use of these innocent creatures to 
suck from their breasts a corrupted 
milk! The children thus abandoned 
by the government to the pity of the 
public, almost all perished, and the few 
who chanced to escape out of so many 
dangers, were those who were clandes- 
tinely introduced into opulent families, 
to deprive legitimate heirs of their suc- 
cessions : a practice that for more than 
a century was a perpetual source of law- 
suits, the details of which are seen in the 
compilations of the old French lawyers. 





* Considering the filial motives of the young chief's appeal to me, I am not afraid that 


any part of this letter, immediately relating to him, will be thought ostentatiouss or pro- 
fix. And if charitably judged, I hope that what I have said of myself and of my poem 
will not be felt as offensive egotism. The public has never been troubled with any de- 
fences of mine against any attacks on my poetry that were merely literary: although 
I may have been as far as authors generally are from bowing to the justice of hostile 
criticism. To shew that I have not been over anxious about publicity, | must mention a 
misrepresentation respecting my poem on Wyoming which I have suffered to remain un- 
contradicted for ten years. Mr. Washington Irving, in a biographical sketch prefixed to 
itin an American edition, described me as having injured the composition of the poem 
by shewing itto friends who struck out its best passages. Now I read it to very few 
friends, and tonone at whose suggestion I ever struck out a single line, Nor did I ever 
lean on the taste of others with that miserable distrust of my own judgment which the 
anecdote conveys. I knew that Mr. Irving was the last man in the world to make such a 
misrepresentation intentionally, and that I could easily contradict it; but from aversion 
to bring a petty anecdote about myself before the world, I forbore to say any thing about 
it. The case was different when a Canadian writer hinted at the patriotism of my subject, 
There he touched on my principles, and Ihave defended them, contending that on the 
supposition of the story of Wyoming being true, it is a higher compliment to British fee?- 


ing to reveal than to palliate or hide it. 











V. de Paule at first supplied funds 
for the support of twelve of these chil- 
dren, and it was soon put in his power 
to relieve all those who were found at 
the doors of churches. But that fer- 
vour which is always attendant ona 
novel establishment shortly began to 
cool: the supplies of money entirely 
failed, and the horrid outrages on na- 
ture were about to recommence. Vin- 
cent de Paule was not discouraged. He 
convoked an extraordinary meeting, 
causeda great number of these unfortu- 
nate infants to be placed in the church, 
and ascending immediately into the pul- 
pit, pronounced, his eyes streaming 
with tears, the following discourse : 

“ You are not ignorant, Ladies, that 
compassion and charity first made you 
adopt these little creatures as your chil- 
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according to grace since the time that 
their mothers according to nature aban- 
doned them. Consider now if you 
will also abandon them. Cease fora 
moment to be their mothers, and be- 
come their judges. Their life and 
death are in your hands. Behold! I 
take the votes and suffrages. It is time! 
You must pronounce sentence, and de- 
clare if you will no longer shew them 
mercy. ‘They will live if you continue 
your charitable care, but if you consent 
to abandon them, they all perish.” 


The only answer to this pathetic ap- 
peal was the tears and sighs of the au- 
dience; and on the same day, in the 
same church, and at the very instant, 
the Foundling Hospital was established 
and endowed with a revenue of forty 
thousand livres. G. B. F. 





PHILLIPS’s HISTORY, &c.* 


(Literary Gazette.) 


dren. You have been their mothers 
THE HOP. 
ROUND Ivy, called Alehoof or 


Turnhoof, Glechoma hederacea, 
was generally used for preserving beer, 
before the use of hops was known. 

It is said that the perfume of hops is 
so salutary, that when put between the 
outer cover and the pillow, they will 
procure sleep to those who are in delir- 
ious fevers. 

HORSE RADISH. 

Sydenham, who has been called the 
father of physic among the moderns, 
recommends it likewise in dropsies, 
particularly those which follow in- 
termitting fevers. It is also extolled 
in cases of the stone. Thomas Bartho- 
lin affirms, that the juice of horse- 
radish dissolved a calculus, or stony 
concretion, that was taken out of a hu- 
man body. 

Both water and rectified spirits ex- 
tract the virtues of this root, by infu- 
sion, and imbibe the whole taste and 
pungency of the plant. 

Boerhaave, who was so justly cele- 
brated through Europe as professor of 
physic and botany, says it is one of 
those plants whose virtues are the least 


equivocal: its aperient, antiscorbutic; 
and resolvent qualities purify the blood, 

ee with colds, and above all, cure 
dry hard coughs, and the extinction of 
the voice. 

Dr. Cullen says, “ The root exter- 
nally applied readily inflames the skin, 
and proves a rubefacient that may be 
employed with advantage in palsy and 
rheumatism ; and if its application be 
long continued, it produces blisters.” 

The German authors give many ex- 
amples of its being an excellent reme- 
dy, as well internally as for the exte- 
rior, in cases of the dropsy and rheu- 
matism. 

One drachm of the root, fresh serap- 
ed down, is enough for four ounces of 
water, to be infused in a close vessel 
for two hours, and made into a syrup, 
with double its weight of sugar; a tea- 
spoonful of which swallowed leisure- 
ly, or at least repeated two or three 
times, has often been found very sud- 
denly effectual in relieving hoarse- 
ness. 

This volatile root, when received in- 
to the stomach, both creates appetite, 
and assists digestion ; and is therefore 





* Phillips’s History of Vegetables. 2 vols.8vo. London, 1822. 
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properly employed as a condiment with 
animal food. 

- M. Haller, a Swiss physician, informs 
us, that in Sweden they cultivate the 
Chinese horse-radish, from which they 
draw abundance of oil. Horse-radish 
scraped and infused in cold milk, 
makes one of the best and safest cos- 
metics. 

Horse-radish possesses the same pe- 
culiar property of propagating itself as 
the ginger; for a small piece of the 
root, if buried in the earth, will form a 
new root and a perfect plant, which pro- 
duces seed. In vain do we look into 
the pores of this root, to discover by 
what wonderful means nature has en- 
dowed it with this gift; and we may 
justly’ exclaim with David, “ Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me ; it 
is high, | cannot attain unto it.” 

[We believe it to be also an excel- 
lent remedy for worms in children. | 

LETTUCE. 

We insert the whole article under 
this head as a specimen of the Au- 
thor’s manner. 

Lettuce.—The Latins gave this plant 
the name of Lactuca from Lac, on ac- 
count of the milky juice with which it 
abounds. The French, for the same 
reason, call it Laitue; the English 
name Lettuce is a corruption of either 
the Latm or French word, and in all 
probability originated from the former, 
as several of our old authors spell it 
Lectuce. : 

That this vegetable was in early 
times esteemed of the first rank among 
pot-herbs and salads, we learn from an 
anecdote related by Llerodotus, and 
which also proves that lettuces were 
served in their natural state at the royal 
tables of the Persian kings at least 550 
years before the Christian era. Cam- 
byses, son of Cyrus the Great, had his 
brother Smerdis killed from mere sus- 
picion, and, contrary to the laws, mar- 
ried his sister: this princess being at 
table with Cambyses, she stripped a 
headed lettuce of its leaves ; when, the 
king observing that the plant was not 
so beautiful as when it had all its 
leaves. “ It is the same with our fam- 
ily,” replied the princess, “ since you 
have cut off a precious shoot.” This 


indiscreet allusion cost her own life. 


Philips’ s Vegetable Fistory. 


Pliny tells us, that the ancient Ro- 
mans knew but one kind of lettuce, 
which was a black variety, that yielded 
a great quantity of milky juice which 
caused sleep, therefore it was called 
Lactuca. 

It is reported, adds this author, that 
Antonius Musa, a physician, cured the 
emperor Augustus Cesar of a danger- 
ous disease by means of the lettuce. 
Other authors notice that Augustus was 
eased of the violence of his disease by 
the use of this plant; which circum- 
stance seems to have brought the let- 
tuce into esteem at Rome; as Pliny 
says, after that time there was no doubt 
about eating them at all seasons of the 
year, and even preserving them, for 
they were used in pottage as well as in 
salads. 

Columella notices the qualities of this 
plant, 

** And now let lettuce, with its healthful sleep, 


Make haste, which of a tedious long disease 
The painful loathings cures.” 


Athenzeus and Constantine Cesar 
say, that the Pythagoreans called this 
plant the Eanuch; and the ancients 
fabled, that after the death of Adonis, 
Venus lay upon a bed of lettuce ; which 
evidently shews that they were ac- 
quainted with the cooling and opiate 
nature of this vegetable, which is still 
thought more salutary for those whose 
religious profession enjoins them a life 
of celibacy, than for settlers in new 
colonies. 

We learn also from Pliny, that the 
Greek lettuce was a variety that grew 
both high and large, and that the Ro- 
mans, in his day, cultivated the purple 
lettuce with a large root which was 
called Ceciliana. ‘They had likewise 
the Egyptian, Cilician, and Cappado- 
cian lettuce, besides the Astylis, or the 
chaste lettuce, which, he says, was 
often called Enunchion, because it was 
thought less favourable to Venus than 
other plants. This naturalist adds, 
they were all considered cooling, there- 
fore eaten principally in the summer. 
Great pains were used to make them 
cabbage: they were earthed up with 
sea-sand, to blanch them and give them 
heart. The white lettuce was noticed, 
in that mild climate, to be the least able 
to endure cold. 








The Romans esteemed this vegeta- 
ble as a clearer of the senses. ‘They 
were anciently eaten at the conclusion 
of their supper; but in the time of 
Domitian, they changed this order, and 
served them with the first entries at 
their feasts. 

Martial notices this change in his 
verse. 

Claudere que ccenas Lactuca solebat avorum, 
Dic mihi, cur nostras inchoat illa dapes ?” 

The wild lettuce as well as the cul- 
tivated, was used medicinally by the 
Romans ; and Palladius, a Greek phy- 
sician, notices their culture in his trea- 
tise on fevers. | 

We find no attempt made to culti- 
vate the lettuce in this country, until 
the fourth year of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, 1562; but in 1597, Gerard 
gives us an account of eight kinds of 
lettuce, that were then cultivated in 
England. He says, “ Lettuce maketh 
a pleasant sallade, being eaten rawe 
with vinegar, oil, and a little salt : but 
if it bt boiled, it is sooner digested, and 
nourisheth more.” He adds, “It is 
served in these daies, and in these coun- 
tries, at the beginning of supper, and 
eaten first before any other meat ; but 
notwithstanding, it may now and then 
be eaten at both those times to the 
health of the bodie: for being taken 
before meate, it doth many times stir 
Vp appetite : and eaten after supper, it 
keepeth away drunkenness which com- 
eth by the wine ; and that is by reason 
that it staieth the vapours from rising 
vp into the head.” He says, “ Let- 
tuce cooleth a hot stomak», called the 
heart-burning,” &c. &c. 

We now cultivate, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, thirty varieties of this 
plant, all of which are esteemed in 
salads. Some of them are natives of 
Egypt; others have been procured 
from Aleppo, Cos, Holland, Marseilles, 
Silesia, Savoy, South America, Sweden, 
Italy, Hungary, Germany,and the East 
Indies ; the latter can only be grown in 
a hot-house. 

It should be remarked, that none are 
so good to boil or stew, or to thicken 
soup, hodge-podge, &c., as the Roman 
or cabbage lettuce. 


2 
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The young leaves of garden lettuce 
are emollient, cooling, and in some 
small degree laxativeand aperient, easy 
of digestion but of little nourishment ; 
salubrious in hot bilious indispositions, 
but less proper in cold phlegmatic tem- 
peraments. In some cases they tend 
to promote sleep by virtue of their re- 
frigerating and demulcient quality.* 

Galen says, “ In the decline of age, 
which is naturally wakeful, I suffered 
very much by want of sleep ; for which 
disorder, I used in the evening to eat a 
lettuce, which was my sovereign and 
only remedy. Many boil this tender 
herb in water, before it produces stalks ; 
as I myself now do, since my teeth be- 
gin to fail me.” 

Dr. Aston tells us, that the milk of 
the common garden lettuce is hypnotic, 
while the root of the plant is cooling, 
diluent, and nourishing. 

This plant is cooling, and causes an 
inclination to sleep, upon which ac- 
count it procures ease in pains, both ta- 
ken inwardly, and externally applied. 

Schroder was of opinion, that it af- 
forded considerable nourishment, and 
much increases milk when eaten by 
nurses. 

The Historia Plantarum states that 
no herb more powerfully resolves, and 
brings away the black bile. 

Lettuces are said to render the chyle 
easily condited; and are recommended 
to young people on account of their 
cooling nature. 

M. Bourgeois observes, that the dif- 
ferent kinds of lettuce, although very 
good for persons of strong stomach 
and good digestion, are very injurious 
to cold weak stomachs, as they pass 
undigested ; they disagree very much 
with hypochondriac persons, and fe- 
males who are troubled with hysterics. 

Turned lettuce, when dried and put 
on the fire or on hot coals, sparkles 
like nitre. 

Young lettuce may be raised in forty- 
eight hours, by first steeping the seed 
in brandy, and then sowing it in a hot- 
house. ° 

The seeds of this plant are of an em- 
moilient nature. 
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ITALY. 


HE name of the author of Italy 

is carefully guarded, but we think 
there can be but little hesitation in as- 
cribing it to Southey. One note alone 
excites a doubt in our breasts; and, at 
a period so fertile in imitative genius, 
it would perhaps be too much to say 
positively that the verse is the Lau- 
reate’s ; but it bears strong resemblance 
to his earlier poetry, and its theme ac- 
cords so entirely with his visit to the 
scenes here described, that the identity, 
if suspected at all, can be but very 
slightly questioned. 

“Italy” is a series of sketches, en- 
titled, the Lake of Geneva, the Great 
St. Bernard, the Descent, Jorasse, 
Margaret de Tours, ‘The Alps, Como, 
Bergamo, Italy, Venice, Luigi, St. 
Mark’s Place, the Brides of Venice, 
Foscari, Aqua, Ginevra, Florence, and 
Don Garzia. 

The versification, it will appear from 
our examples, is generally of that char- 
acter which the lovers of simplicity 
have adopted, though it frequently rises 
into a vigour more agreeable to our 
taste. We never can fancy that to be 
minute is equivalent to being poetical ; 
and thus, what many admire as beau- 
ties, are in our eyes imperfections, in 
the writings of this amiable class of 
poets. ‘The familiar in their composi- 
tions is to us merely prose in measured 
lines, and we read on, longing for the 
fine bursts of nature and inspiration 
which at intervals rush upon us, and 
prove that the divine mind is in truth 
there, however it may delight to repose 
its energies on the level path and trivial 
things. But we will not dilate on our 
opinions ;—whether they are well foun- 
ded or otherwise, the following selec- 
tions may enable our readers more 
clearly to determine. 


Part of the account of the Great 
Saint Bernard strikes us as possessing 
exquisite feeling, combined with a de- 
lightful force of delineation. 


A POEM.* 


On the same rock beside it stood the church, 
Reft of its cross, not of its sanctity ; 
The vesper-bell, for twas the vesper-hour, 
Duly prociaiming thro’ the wilderness, 
“ All ye who hear, whatever be your work, 
Stop for an instant—move your lips in prayer!” 
And, just beneath it, in that dreary dale, 
If dale it might be called,so nearto Heaven, 
A littie lake, where never fish leaped up, 
Lay like a spotof ink amid the snow; 
A star, the only one in that small sky, 
On its dead surface glimmering. *T was a scene 
Resembling nothing I had left behind, 
As the’ all worldly ties were now dissolv’d ;— 
And, to incline the mind stil! more to thought, 
To thought and sadness on the eastern shore 
Under a beetling cliff stood ha!f in shadow 
A lonely ehape! destined for the dead, 
For such as having wandered from their way, 
Had perished miserably. Side by side, 
Within they lie,a mournful company, 
Allin their shrouds, mo earth to cover them ; 
Their features fuli of life yet motionless 
In the broad day, nor soon to suffer change, 
Tho’ the barred windows, barred against the wolf, 


Are always open ! 


The author then describes the 
Monks ; and the fourth paper contains 
a touching episode of the guide, Jo- 
rasse, who attended him on his De- 
scent. We transcribe it: 


Jorasse was in his three-and-twentieth year ; 
Graceful and active as a stag just roused ; 
Gentle withal, and pleasant in his speech, 
Yet seldom seen tosmile. Hehad grown up 
Among the Hunters of the Higher Alps ; 
Had caught their starts and fits of thoughtfulness, 
Their haggard looks, and strange soliloquies, 
Said to arise by those who dwell below, 
From frequent dealings with the Mountain-Spirits. 
But other ways had taught him better things ; 
And now he numbered, marching by my side, 
The Savans, Princes, who with him had crossed 
The icy tract, with him familiarly 
Through the rough day and rougher night conversed 
In many a chalet round the Peak of Terror, 
Round ‘acul, Tour, Well-horn and Rosenlau : 
Save when an Avalanche, at distance rolling 
Its long, long thunders, heid them mute with fear. 
—But with what transport he recalled the hour 
When to deserve, to win his blooming bride, 
Madelaine of Annecy, to his feet he bound 
The irdn crampons, and, ascending, trod 
The Upper Realms of Frost; then, by a cord 
Let half way down, entered a Grot star-bright, 
And gathered from above, below, around, 
The pointed crystals! 

Once, nor long before, 


(Thus did his tongue run on, fast as his feet, 





* Iraty. APoem. Part the First. London 1822. 














And with an eloquence that nature gives 

To ali her childrea—breaking off by starts 
Into the harsh and rude, oft as the Mule 

Drew his disp::asure,) once, nor iong before 
Alone at day-break on the Mettenberg, 

He sipped, he fell ; and, through a fearful cleft 
Giiding from ledge to ledge, from deep to deeper, 
Went to the Under-worid! Long-while he lay 
Upon his rugged bed—then waked like one 
Wishing to sleep again and sieep for ever ! 
For looking round. he saw or thought he saw 
Innumerable branches of a Cavern, 

Wind ing beneath that solid Crust of Ice ; 

With here and there a rent that shewed the stars! 
What then, alas, was left him but to die ? 

What else in those immeasurable chambers, 
Strewn with the bones of miserable men 

Lost like himself? Yet must he wander on, 
Till cold and hunger set his spirit free ! 

And, rising, he began his dreary round : 

When hark, the noise as of some mighty River 
Working 1ts way to light! Back he withdrew, 
But soon returned, and, fearless from despair, 
Dashed down the dismal Channel; and all day, 
If day could be where utter darkness was, 
Travelled incessantly, the craggy roof 

Just overhead, and the impetuous waves, 

Nor broad nor deep, yet with a giant’s strength 
Lashing himon. At last the water slept 

In a dead lake—at the third step he took 
Unfathomable—and the roof, that jong 

Had threatened, suddenly descending, lay 

Flat on the surface. Statue-like he stood, 

His journey ended; when a ray divine 

Shot through his soul. Breathing a prayer to Her 
Whose ears are never shut, the Biessed Virgin, 
He plunged, he swam—and in an instant rose, 
The barrier past, in light, in sunshine! Thro’ 
A smilig valley, full of cottages, 

Glittering the river ran; and on the bank 
The Young were dancing (‘twas a festival-day) 
Al intheir best attire. There first he saw 

His Madelaine. In the crowd she stood to hear, 
When all drew round, inquiring; and her face, 
Seen behind all,and, varying,as he spoke, 
With hope, and fear, and generous sympathy, 
Subdued him. From that very hour he loved. 


The tale was long, but coming to a close, 
When his dark eye flashed fire, and, stopping short, 
He listened and looked up. I looked up too ; 
And twice there came a hiss that thro’ me thrilled ! 
*Twas heard no more, A Chamoison the cliff 
Had roused his fellows with that ery of fear 
And all were gone. 


But now the thread was broken ; 
Love and its joys had vanished from his mind ; 
And he recounted his bair-breadth escapes, 
When with his friend Hubert of Bionnay 
(His ancient carbine from his shoulder slung. 
His axe to hew a stair-case in the ice) 
He tracked their footsteps. By a cloud surprised, 
Upon a crag among the precipices.. 
Where the next step had hurled them fifty fathoms... 
Oft have they stood, locked in each other’s arms, 
Ail the long night under a freezing sky... 
Each guarding each the while from sleeping, falling. 
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Oh twas a sport he loved dearer than life... 

And only would with life relinquish ! 

‘ My sire, my grandsire died among these wilds, 
My brother too! As for myself, he cried, _ 
And he held out his wallet in his hand, 

* This do I call my winding sheet, so sure 

Am I tohave no other !’ 


And his words 
Were soon fulfilled. Within a little month 
Jorasse slept soundly half-way up the Jung-frau. 
Long did his wife, suckling her babe, look out 
The way he went at parting, he came not ! 
Long fear to cl: se her eyes, lest in her sleep 
(Such their belief) he should appear before her, 
Frozen and ghastly pale,or crushed and bleeding, 
To tell her were he lay, and supplicate 
For the last rite! At length thedismal news 
Came to her ears, and to her eyes his corse. 


The entry upon Italy pleases us 
much; and indeed we have to state 
that all the pictures which the Poet has 
drawn are as accurate and full of truth 
as if they had been from the pencil of 
the ablest artist, or the pen of the most 
correct tourist. 


O Italy, how beautiful thou art ! 
Yet I could weep—for thou art lying, alas, 
Low in the dust; and they, who come, admire thee 
As we admire the beautiful in death. 
Thine was a dangerous gift, the gift of Beauty. 
Would thou hadst less, or wert as once thou wast, 
Inspiring awe in those who now enslave thee ! 
—But why despair! Twice hast thou lived already ; 
Twice shone among the natiens of the world, 
As the sun shines among the lesser lights 
Of heaven; andshaltagain. * * 


And he proceeds to Venice, in a man- 
ner replete with character. 


No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 

Led to her gates. The path lay o’er the sea, 
Invisible ; and from the land we went 

Asto a floating C ity—steering in, 

And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 

So smoothly, silently—by many a dome 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 

The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 

By many a pile in more than Eastern splendour, 
Of old the residence of merchant kings ; 

The frorts of some, though time had shattered them, 
Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 

As though the wealth within them had run o’er. 


The panorama of Saint Mark’s 
Place, and reflections upon it, are also 
extremely interesting ; and the writer 
dwells on Venice, its scenes, and tra- 
ditions, with peculiar complacency, 
going a good deal into subjects which 
have already formed themes for Lord 
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Byron’s muse. His Luigi isa lacquey 
resembling Sterne’s La Fleur: the 
Brides of Venice, a story not the most 
affecting in the volume. That of the 
Foscari we shall insert entire in our 
next number, as a curious means for 
contrasting the difference between two 
distinguished Poets in treating the same 
tragical event. We are compensated 
too by the less known and equally pa- 
thetic tale of Ginevra, though the in- 
troduction to it is that of infantile and 
trite style to which we so strenuously 
object. 


GINEVRA. 


If ever you should come to Modena, 
(Where among other relics you may see 
Tassoni’s bucket—but "tis not the true one) 
Stop ata palace near the Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Donati. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cy presses, 
Will long detain you—but, before you go, 
Enter the house— forget it not. I pray you— 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 


Tis of a Lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zampieri—but by whom I care not. 
He, ho observes it~ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again. 
That he may call it up, when far away. 


She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her ‘ips half open, and her finger up, 
As tho’ she said * Beware!’ her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers and clasped from head to foot, 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 


But then her face, 

So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart— 
It haunts me sti!!, tho’ many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody ! 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 
An oaken-chest, half-eaten by the worm, 
Bnt richly carved by Antony of Trent 

W ith scripture-stories from the life of Christ; 

A chest that came from Venice and had held 
The ducal robes of some old Ancestor— 
That by the way—it may be true or false-- 
But don’t forget the picture ; and you will not, 
When you have heard the tale they told me there. 


She was an on ly child—her name Ginevra, 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent Father ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 

Ner playmate from her birth, and her first love. 
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Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentieness, all gaety, 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour; 
Now, frowning, smiling for the hundredth time... 
The nurse, that ancient lady. preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 


Great was the joy; but at the Nuptial feast, 
When a!l sate down, the Bride herself was wanting. 
Nor was she to be found! Her Father cried, 
*>Tis but to make a trial of our love 
And filled his giass to all ; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
*T was but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back and flying still 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 

But now, alas, she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guessed, 
But that she was not! 


Weary of his life, u 
Francesco flew to Venice, and, embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived—and long might you have seen 
An oid man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silentand tenantiess—then went to strangers. 


Full fifty years were past.and all forgotten, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
Mid the old lumber in the Gallery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
s Why not remove :t from its lurking-place 0” 
*T was done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, itfell; and lo, a skeleton, 
With here and there a pear!, an emerald stone, 
A golden clasp, ciasping a shred of goid. 
All else had perished—<save a wedding-ring, 
And a smal) seal, her mother’s legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
** Gimevra.” 


There then she had found her grave ; 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down forever! 


The only other episode of note is 
that of Don Garzia and his two sons, 
on which Alfieri has founded one of his 
tragedies; but we have done as much 
as this small volume demands for il- 
lustration. Our examples have indeed 
been in masses, but there are noble 
thoughts expressed in single lines, scat- 
tered over thespoem. 


But the excellence so far outweighs 
the defects, that we must commend It- 
aly as one of the sweetest and most 
pleasing little volumes published for a 
long period. 
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Sketches of Luglish Soricty. 


THE FIGHT, 


——** The fight, the fight’s the thing, 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king.” 


HERE there’s a will, there’s a 

way.—TI said so to myself, as I 
walked down Chancery-lane, about half 
past six o’clock on Monday the 10th of 
December, to inquire at Jack Ran- 
dall’s where the fight the next day was 
to be; and I found “the proverb” 
nothing “ musty” in the present in- 
stance. I was determined to see this 
fight, come what would, and see it I 
did, in great style. It was my first 
Sight, yet it more than answered my 
expectations. Ladies! it is to you 
I dedicate this description ; nor let it 
seem out of character for the fair to no- 
tice the exploits of the brave. Courage 
and modesty are the old English vir- 
tues; and may they never look cold 
and askance on one another! Think, 
ye fairest of the fair, loveliest of the 
lovely kind, ye practisers of soft en- 
chantment, how many more ye kill 
with poisoned baits than ever fell in 
the ring ; and listen with subdued air 
and without shuddering, to a tale tragic 
only in appearance, and sacred to the 
Fancy ! 

I was going down Chancery-lane, 
thinking to ask at Jack Randall’s 
where the fight was to be, when look- 
ing through the glass-door of the Hole 
in the Wall, 1 heard a gentleman ask- 
ing the same question at Mrs. Randall, 
as the author of Waverley would ex- 
press it.—I waited at the door, when, 
who should issue forth but my friend 
Jo. Toms, and turning suddenly up 
Chancery-lane with that quick jerk 
and impatient stride which distinguishes 
a lover of the Fancy, I said, “ Pll be 
hanged if that fellow is not going to the 
fight, and is on his way to get me to go 
with him.” So it. proved in effect, and 
we agreed to adjourn to my lodgings to 
discuss measures with that cordiality 
which makes old friends like new, and 
new friends like old, on great occa- 
sions. We are cold to others only 
when we are dull in ourselves, and have 
heither thoughts nor feelings to impart 


tothem. Give a man a topic in his 
head, a throb of pleasure in his heart, 
and he will be glad to share it with the 
first person he meets. Toms and I, 
though we seldom meet, were an alter 
idem on this memorable occasion, and 
had not an idea that we did not can- 
didly impart; and “ so carelessly did 
we fleet the time,” that I wish no bet- 
ter, when there is another fight, than to 
have him for a companion on my jour- 
ney down.—Indeed, on my repeating 
the lines from Spenser in an involun- 
tary fit of enthusiasm, 


‘«“-What more felicity can fall to creature, 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty ?”” 


my ingenious friend stopped me by say- 
ing that this, translated into the vulgate, 
meant “ Going to see a fight.” —1 was 
without loss of time on the top of the 
Bath coach, was accommodated with a 
great coat, put up my umbrella to keep 
off a drizzling mist, and we began to 
cut through the air like an arrow. The 
mile-stones disappeared one after an- 
other, the rain kept off; Tom Turtle, 
the trainer, sat before me on the coach- 
box, with whom I exchanged civilities 
as a gentleman going to the fight. Such 
is the force of imagination! On the 
outside of any other coach on the 10th 
of December with a Scotch mist driz- 
ating through the cloudy moonlight air, 


I should have been cold, comfortless, — 


impatient, and, no doubt, wet through; 
but seated on the Royal mail, I felt 
warm and comfortable, the air did me 
good, the ride did me good, I was 
pleased with the progress we had made, 
and confident that all would go well 
through the journey. When I got in- 
side at Reading, [ found Turtle and a 
stout valetudinarian, whose costume be- 
spoke him one of the Fancy, and who 
had risen from a three months’ sick 
bed to get into the mail to see the fight. 
They were intimate, and we fell into a 
lively discourse. My friend the trainer 
was confined in his topics to fighting 
dogs and men, to bears and badgers ; 
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beyond this he was “ quite chap-fallen,” 
had not a word to throw at a dog, or 
indeed very wisely fell asleep, when 
any other game was started. The 
whole art of training (I, however, learnt 
from him,) consists in two things, ex- 
ercise and abstinence, abstinence and 
exercise, repeated alternately and with- 
out end. A yolk of an egg with a 
spoonful of rum in it is the first thing 1 in 
a morning, and then a walk of six miles 
This meal consists of a 
plentiful supply of tea and toast and 
beef-steaks. Then anothor six or seven 
miles til] dinner-time, and another sup- 
ply of solid beef or mutton with a pint 
of porter, and perhaps, at the utmost, a 
couple of glasses of sherry. Then fol- 
lows an hour of social chat and native 
glee; and afterwards, to another breath- 
ing over heathy hill or dale. Back to 
supper, and then to bed, and up by six 
again—Our hero 
*« Follows to the ever-running sun, 
With profitable ardour—”’ 
to the day that brings him victory or 
defeat in the green fairy circle. Is not 
this life more sweet than mine? I was 
going to say; but I will not libel any 
life by comparing it to mine,which is (at 
the date of these presents ) bitter as colo- 
quintida and the dregs of aconitum ! 
The morning dawns ; that dim but 
yet clear light appears, which weighs 
like solid bars of metal on the sleepless 
eyelids. The day was fine, the sky 
was blue, the mists were retiring from 
the marshy ground, the path was toler- 
ably dry, the sitting-up all night had 
not done us much harm—at least the 
cause was good ; we talked of this and 
that with amicable difference, roving 
and sipping of many subjects, but still 
invariably we returned to the fight. At 
length, a. mile to the left of Hunger- 
ford, on a gentle eminence, we saw the 
ring ’ surrounded by covered carts, gigs, 
and carriages, of which hundreds had 
ed uson the road; Toms gave a 
youthful shout, and we hastened down 
a narrow lane to the scene of action. 
Reader ! have you ever seen a fight? 
If not, you have a pleasure to come, at 
least if it is a fight like that between 
the Gas-man and Bill Neate. The 


crowd was very great when we arrived 
on the spot ; open carriages were com- 





ing up, with.streamers flying and mu- 
sic playing, and the couutry-people 
were pouring in over hedge and ditch 
in all directions, to see their hero beat. 
or be beaten. The odds were still on 
Gas, but only about five to four. Gully. 
had been down to try Neate, and had 
backed him considerably, which was a 
damper to the sanguine confidence of 
the adverse party. About two hun- 
dred thousand pounds were pending. 
The Gas says, he has lost 3,000/. which 
were promised him by different gentle- 
men if he had won. He had presumed 
too much on himself, which made oth- 
ers presume on him. ‘This spirited 
and formidable young fellow seems to 
have taken for his motto the old max- 
im, that ‘ there are three things neces- 
sary to success in life—Impudence / 
Impudence ! Impudence !” It is so in 
matters of opinion, but not in the F'an- 
cy, which is the most practical of all 
things, though even. here confidence is 
half the battle, but only half. Our 
friend had vapoured and swaggered too 
much, as if he wanted to grin and bully 
his adversary out of the fight. “Alas! 
the Bristol man was not so tamed !”— 
“This is the grave-digger” (would 
Tom Hickman exclaim in the moments 
of intoxication from gin and success, 
shewing his tremendous right hand), 
“ this will send many of them to their 
long homes ; I haven’t done with them 
yet!” Why should he—though he 
had licked four of the best men within 
the hour, yet why should he threaten 
to inflict dishonourable chastisement on 
my old master Richmond, a veteran 
going off the stage, and who has borne 
his sable honours meekly ? Magna- 
nimity, my dear Tom, and bravery, 
should be inseparable. Or why should 
he go to his antagonist, the first time 
he ever saw him at the Fives Court, 
and measuring him from head to foot 
with a glance of contempt, as Achilles 
surveyed Hector, say to him—* What, 
are youBill Neate? I’ll knock more 
blood out of that great carcase of thine, 
this day fortnight, than you ever knock’d 
out of a bullock’s !” It was not manly, 
it was not fighter-like. If he was sure 
of the victory (as he was not), the less 
said about it the better. Modesty 
should accompany the Fancy as its 


























shadow. The best men were always 
the best behaved. Jem Belcher, the 
Game Chicken (before whom the Gas- 
man could not have lived) were civil, 
silent men. Sois Cribb, so is Tom 
Belcher, the most elegant of sparrers, 
and not a man for every one to take by 
the nose. I enlarged on this topic in 
the mail ( while Turtle was asleep ), and 
said very wisely (as I thought) that im- 
pertinence was a part of no profession. 
A boxer was bound to beat his man, 
but not to thrust his fist, either actually 
or by implication, in every one’s face. 
Even a highwayman, in the way of 
trade, may blow out your brains, but 
if he uses foul language at the same 
time, I should say he was no gentle- 
man. With my own prepossessions 
on the subject, the result of the 11th of 
December appeared to me as fine a 
piece of poetical justice as I had ever 
witnessed. The difference of weight 
between the two combatants (14 stone 
to 12) was nothing to the sporting men. 
Great, heavy, clumsy, long-armed Bill 
Neate kicked the beam in the scale of 
the Gas-man’s vanity. ‘The amateurs 
were frightened at his big words, and 
thought they would make up for the 
difference of six feet and five feet nine. 
Truly, the Fancy are not men of im- 
agination. ‘They judge of what has 
been, and cannot conceive of any thing 
that is to be The Gas-man had won 
hitherto ; therefore he must beat a man 
half as big again as himself—and that 
to a certainty. Besides, there are as 
many feuds, factions, prejudices, pe- 
dantic notions in the Fancy as in the 
state or in the schools. But enough 
of reflections, and to our tale. The 
day, as I have said, was fine for a De- 
cember morning. ‘The grass was wet 
and the ground miry, and ploughed up 
with multitudinous feet, except that 
within the ring itself, there was a spot 
of virgin-green closed in and unprofan- 
ed by vulgar tread, that shone with daz- 
zling brightness in the mid-day sun. F or 
it was now noon, and we had an hour 
to wait. ‘This is the trying time. It is 
then the heart sickens, as you think 
what the two champions are about, and 
how short a time will determine their 
fate. After the. first blow is struck, 
here is no opportunity for nervous ap- 
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prehensions ; you are swallowed up in 
the immediate interest of the scene— 
but 

‘* Between theacting of a dreadful thing 


And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.” 


The swells were parading in their white 
box-coats, the outer ring was cleared 
with some bruises on the heads and 
shins of the rustic assembly ; the time 
drew near, I had got a good stand; a 
bustle, a buzz, ran through the crowd, 


and, from the opposite side entered 


Neate, between his second and bottle- 
holder. He rolled along, swathed in his 
loose great coat, his knock-knees bend- 
ing under his huge bulk; and, with a 
modest cheerful air, threw his hat into 
the ring. He then just looked round, 
and began quietly to undress; when 
from the other side there was a similar 
rush and an opening made, and the 
Gas-man came forward with a con- 
scious air of anticipated triumph, too 
much like the cock-of-the-walk. He 
strutted about more than became a he- 
ro, sucked oranges with a supercilious 
air, and threw away the skin with a toss 
of his head, and went up and looked at 
Neate, which was an act of superero- 
gation. ‘The only sensible thing he 


did was, as he strode away from the | 


modern Ajax, to fling out his arms, as 
if he wanted to try whether they would 
do their work that day. By this time 
they had stripped, and presented a 
strong contrast in appearance, If Neate 
was like Ajax, “‘ with Atlantean shoul- 
ders, fit to bear” the pugilistic reputa- 
tion of all Bristol, Hickman might be 
compared to Diomed, light, vigorous, 
elastic, and his back glistened in the 
sun as he moved about, like a panther’s 
hide. ‘There was now a dead pause— 
attention was awe-struck. ho at 
that moment, big with a great event, 
did not draw his breath short—did not 
feel his heart throb? All was ready. 
They tossed up for the sun, and the 
Gas-man won. ‘They were led up to 
the scratch—shook hands, and went 
at it. 

In the. first round every one thought 
it was all over. After making play a 
short time, the Gas-man flew at his ad- 
versary like a tiger, struck five blows 
in as many seconds, three first, and 
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following him as he staggered back, two 
more, right and left, and down he fell, 
a mighty ruin. There was a shout, 
and I said, “ There is no standing this.”’ 
Neate seemed like a lifeless lump of 
flesh and bone, round which the Gas- 
man’s blows played with the rapidity of 
electricity or lightning, and you imagin- 
ed he would only be lifted up to be 
knocked down again. It was as if 
Hickman held a sword or a fire in that 
right hand of his, and directed it against 
an unarmed body. They met again, 
Neate seemed, not cowed, but particu- 
larly cautious. I saw his teeth clench- 
ed together and his brows knit close 
against the sun. He held out both his 
arms at full length straight before him, 
like two sledge-hammers, and raised 
his left an inch or two higher. The 
Gas-man could not get over this guard 
—they struck mutually and fell, but 
without advantage on either side. It 
was the same in the next round ; but 
the balance of power was thus restored 
—the fate of the battle was thus sus- 

ded. No one could tell how it 
wouldend. This was the only moment 
in which opinion was divided; for, in 
the next, the Gas-man aiming a mortal 
blow at his adversary’s neck, with his 
right hand, and failing from the length 
he had to reach, the other returned it 
with his left at full swing, planted a 
tremendous blow on his cheek-bone and 
eye-brow, and made a ruin of that side 
of his face. The Gas-man went down, 
and there was another shout—a roar of 
triumph as the waves of fortune rolled 
tumultuously from-side to side. This 
was asettler, Hickman got up, and 
* srinned horrible a ghastly smile,” 
yet he was evidently dashed m his opi- 
nion of himself; it was the first time he 
had ever been so punished ; all one side of 
his face was perfect scarlet, and his 
right eye was closed in dingy black- 
ness, as he advanced to the fight, less 
confident, but still determined. Af- 
ter one or two rounds, not receiving 
another such remembrancer, he rallied 
and went at it with his former impetu- 
osity. But in vain. His strength had 
been weakened,—his blows could not 
tell at such a distance,—he was obliged 
to fling himself at his adversary, and 


could not strike from his feet; and al- 
most as regularly as he flew at him with 
his right hand, Neate warded the blow, 
or drew back out of its reach, and felled 
him with the return of his left. There 
was little cautious sparring—no half- 
hits—no tapping and trifling, none of 
the petit-maitreship of the art--they 
were almost all knock-down blows :— 
the fight was a good stand-up fight. 
The wonder was the half-minute-time. 
If there had been a minute or more al- 
lowed between each round, it would 
have been intelligible how they should 
by degrees recover strength and resolu- 
tion; but to see two men smashed to 
ithe ground, smeared with gore, stunned, 
senseless, the breath beaten out of their 
bodies ; and then, before you recover 
from the shock, to see them rise up 
with new strength and courage, stand 
ready to inflict or receive mortal of- 
fence, and rush upon each other “ like 
two clouds over the Caspian” —this is 
the most astonishing thing of all :— 
this is the high and heroic state of man! 
From this time forward the event be- 
came more certain every round ; and 
about the twelfth it seemed as if it must 
have been over. Hickman generally 
stood with his back to me; but in the 
scuffle, he had changed positions, and 
Neate just then made a tremendous 
lunge at him, and hit him full in the 
face. It was doubtful whether he 
would fall backwards or forwards; he 
hung suspended for a second or two, 
and then fell back, throwing his hands 
in the air, and with his face lifted up to 
the sky. I never saw any thing more 
terrific than his aspect just before he 
fell. All traces of life, of natural expres- 
sion, were gone from him. His face 
was like a human skull, adeath’s head, 
spouting blood. The eyes were filled 
with blood, the nose streamed with 
blood, the mouth gaped blood. He 
was not like an actual man, but like a 
preternatural, spectral appearance, or 
like one of the figures in Dante’s Infer- 
no.’ ‘Yet he fought on after this for 
several rounds, still striking the first 
desperate blow, and Neate standing on 
the defensive, and using the same cau- 
tious guard to the last, as if he had still 
all his work to do; and it was not till 
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the Gas-man was so stunned in the sev- 
enteenth or eighteenth round, that his 
senses forsook him, and he could not 
come to time, that the battle was de- 
clared over.* Ye who despise the 
Fancy, do something to shew as much 
pluck, or as much~self-possession as 
this, before you assume a superiority 
which you have never given a single 
proof of by any action in the whole course 
of your lives '—When the Gas-man 
came to himself, the first words he ut- 
tered were, “ Where am I? What 
is the matter ?” “ Nothing is the mat- 
ter, T'om,—you have lost the battle, 
but you are the bravest man alive.” 
And Jackson whispered to him, “ I am 
collecting a purse for you, Tom.”— 
Vain sounds, and unheard at that mo- 
ment! Neate instantly went up and 
shook him cordially by the hand. and 
seeing some old acquaintance, began to 
flourish with his fists, calling out, “ Ah! 
you always said I couldn’t fight—W hat 
do you think now ?” But all in good 
humour, and without any appearance 
of arrogance ; only it was evident Bill 
Neate was pleased that he had won the 
fight. When it was over, I asked 
Cribb if he did not think it was a good 
one? He said “ Pretty well!” The 
carrier-pigeuns now mounted into the 
air,and one of them flew with the news 
of her husband’s victory to the bosom 
of Mrs. Neate. Alas, for Mrs. Hick- 
man '— 

Mais ou revoir, as Sir Fopling 
Flutter says. I went down with Toms ; 
I returned with Jack Pigott, whom I 
met on the ground. Toms is a rattle- 
brain ; Pigott is a sentimentalist. Now, 
under favour, I am a sentimentalist too 
—therefore I say nothing, but that the 
interest of the excursion did not flag as 
I came back.—There were two stran- 
gers already inthe post-chaise, and on 
their observing they supposed I had 
been to the fight, I said I had, and con- 
cluded they had done the same. They 
appeared however, a little shy and sore 
on the subject ; and it was not till af- 
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ter several hints dropped, and questions 
put, that it turned out that they had 
missed it. One of the friends had un- 
dertaken to drive the other there in his 
gig : they had set out to make sure 
work the day before at 3 in the after- 
noon. ‘The owner of the one-horsed 
vehicle scorned to ask his way, and 
drove on to Bagshot, instead of turning 
off at Hounslow : set off the next day 
across the country to Reading, from 
whence they took coach, and got down 
within a mile or two of Hungerford just 
half an hour after the fight was: over. 
This might safely be set down as one of 
the miseries of human life. We part- 
ed with these two gentlemen at Wol- 
hampton, and turned into an old 
bow-windowed parlour with a carpet 
and a snug fire; and after devouring a 
a quantity of tea, toast, and eggs, sat 
down to consider, during an hour of 
philosophic leisure, what we should 
have for supper. In the midst of an 
Epicurean deliberation between a 
roasted fowl and mutton-chops with 
mashed potatoes, we were interrupted 
by an inroad of Goths and Vandals—O 
procul este profani—not real flash- 
men, but interlopers, noisy pretenders, 
butchers from ‘Tothill-fields, brokers 
from Whitechapel, who called imme- 
diately for pipes and tobacco, hoping it 
would not be disagreeable to the gen- 
tlemen, and began to insist that it was 
a cross. Pigott withdrew from the 
smoke and noise into another room, and 
left me to dispute the point with them 
for a couple of hours sans intermission 
by the dial. ‘The next morning we 
rose refreshed; and on observing that 
Jack had a pocket volume in his hand, 
in which he read in the intervals of our 
discourse, I inquired what it was, and 
learned’ to my particular satisfaction 
thai it was a volume of the New Eloise. 
Ladies, after this,will you contend that a 
love for the F ancy isin compatible with 
the cultivation of sentiment >— We jog- 
ged on as before, my friend setting me 
up in a genteel drab great coat and 





_” Seroggins said of the Gas-man, that he thought he was a man of that courage, that if 
his hands were cut off, he would still fight on with the stumps—like that of Widrington,— 





‘¢In doleful dumps, 


Who, when his legs were smitten off. 


Still fought upon his stumps.” 
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green silk handkerchief (which I must 
say became me exceedingly), and after 
stretching our legs for a few miles, and 
seeing Jack Randall, Ned Turner, and 
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Scroggins, pass on the top of one of the 
Bath coaches, we engaged with the 
driver of the second to take us to Lon- 
don for the usual fee. 
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LETTER FROM MADRID, 


The following letter has been addressed to the Editor by an English gentleman at Madrid, 
to whom he transmitted some inquiries relative to the Spanish Patriots. 


Madrid, January 6, 1822. 


you ask me for some account of 

the heroes of the Spanish Revo- 
lution. I have been just talking over 
its perils with some of the principal 
actors in its glories. 1 am now smok- 
ing a segar, given me by the warm- 
hearted QuirroGa, and, under its in- 
spiration, will try to satisfy your de- 
sires. 

How shall I begin? Shall E send 
you a portrait of each of these illus- 
trious patriots ? That I cannot do; but 
I will tell you what a beautiful Spanish 
lady said to a friend of mine, who ask- 
ed for a description of Rizco. “ His 
image is so deeply engraved here ( pres- 
sing her forehead with her hand,) that 
were | a painter, you should have his 
very counterpart. But it is not enough 
to be a painter : one must burn with 
the same sacred fire that is kindled in 
him. That fire isin my bosom. He 
is not fair—no! but what does that 
matter? Ifhe has not the beauty of 
form, he has all the beauty of generous 
passion, and that is better. His black 
eyes are always sparkling before me ; 
busy, penetrating, enquiring ;—his lips 
express the delicacy of his sentiments ; 
his hair is nearly black, but mixed with 
erey, though he has only seen thirty 
years to whiten it. His figure is of the 
middle size, but strikingly martial. 
You would fix on him forahero. The 
‘ove of liberty is in him ever obvious 
and ever active ; he is alive to all its 
vibrations. You may read his thoughts 
and his affections. ‘That gloom which 
iumg upon the brow of Napolean, and 
which served to cover the deep purpo- 
ses of personal ambition, never clouds 
itis countenance. He is too ardent to 
bury himself in -long concentrated 
thoughts. He is the soldier’s brother. 


A sergeant and a man from the ranks 
are always with him. He was made 
a prisoner inthe war of independence, 
and remained two years in France, 
where he cultivated his mind with con- 
tinual study. He speaks french, and 
Italian admirably. ‘Towards me (she 
continued ) his conduct has been a mo- 
del of grace and politeness. When he 
arrived here, [ could not separate my- 
self fromhim. He knew that I loved 
one of the companions of his perils and 
his glories ; and they say Ae isa lover. 
This annoys me. He will then devote 
himself to something besides his country : 
he may then love something besides 
liberty ! He should never marry; it 
would be infidelity to the nation. Is 
he not pledged to her? And then— 
could other women love him °” 

The part which Riego took in the 
movements of the Isla de Leon—the 
series of melancholy events which dis- 
persed his little band, and left him to 
wander in solitude and despair—are 
such as even now, when the dangers 
are passed and the victory is achieved, 
I can hardly think of without tremb- 
ling. After several vain attempts to 
enter Cadiz, he left Quiroga in San 
Fernando, for the purpose of exciting 
the public feeling in different parts of 
Andalusia. His division consisted of 
1500 men, with whom he marched up- 
on Chiclana, whose authorities fled on 
his arrival. From thence he proceeds 
to Algesiras, in the hope that the friends 
of freedom in Gibraltar would facilitate 
his objects and provide for his wants. 
In some of the villages he was receiv- 
ed with ecstasy, in others with alarm. 
At Algesiras the people crowded to 
welcome him, but refused to join his 
banners. The coldness of the Gover- 
nor of Gibraltar, and the interruption 














ef all communication with that fortress, 
disappointed all his expectations. His 
troops wanted shoes, and horses, and 
money. Some supplies were furnish- 
ed in the midst of immense difficulties 
by the zeal of his friends. In the 
mean time, O’Donnell approached 
with the royalist army. Riego had 
determined to attack them, when a 
letter from Quiroga was delivered to 
him, urging his immediate return. In 
the plains of Taibilla he was surround- 
ed by a large body of the enemy’s ca- 
valry. They were received with shouts 
of “Long live the Constitution !— 
long live our Country !” and the ranks 
resounded with that song which I will 
here insert, for it has become the watch- 
word of the Constitutional party, and 
has been re-echoed a thousand and ten 
thousand times through the Peninsula, 
just like Ca Ira and the Marseillois in 
France, at the commencement of the 
French Revolution. 


Soldiers! soldiers! hear 
Your country’s earnest cry !— 
Soldiers! soldiers! swear 
To conquer or to die ! 
Valiant, daring, strong, 
And serene as gay : 
Be our song to-day, 
Victory’s growing song. 
Worlds are listening now, 
Children of the Cid— 
His proud fame, though hid, 
Shall revive in you.—Soldiers, &c. 
Wave the glorious steel ; 
Let the trembling slave, 
Of the strong, the brave, 
All the triumphs feel. 
As the mists disperse, 
Shall their squadrons fly ; 
Shouts of liberty 
Fill the universe —Soldiers, &c. 
What a glorious day, 
Full of light and bliss— 
O, how bright a ray 
Freedom sheds on this ! 
When Riego first 
Joined our patriot-hands, 
And the freezing bands 
Of dull slavery burst.—Soldiers, &. 
Honour on his brow ! 
Honour, praise be pour’d— 
Who the patriot’s sword 
Dares to brandish now. 
Long our country’s eye 
Has been veil’d in tears— 
Now the smile of joy 
On her cheeks appears.—Soldiers, &c. 
We have heard her call ! 
Could she speak in vain ? 
We have sworn for Spain— 
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Sworn—to perish all. 
No !—these eyes shall see 
Every fetter broke— 
Rescued from the yoke, 
Spain shall yet be free.—Soldiers, &c: 
See, our fetters fall— 
And the slaves whose will 
Wears those fetters still, 
Shall our ranks appal ! 
Free-—to freedom true, 
We assume again 
All the strength of men ;— 
Slaves are cowards too.— Soldiers, §. 
Hear ! the trumpet ! hear ! 
Shame and slavery. 
They may fear to die— 
What have we to fear! 
While the patriot file 
Moves serenely on, 
Doubt and danger frown 
On the. mean—the vile-—Soldiers, &c. 
Lo! the joyous breeze 
Martial music brings : 
Cannon’s thunderings 
Shout your victories. 
Mars has call’d you his ; 
Spain was ever brave :— 
Who would be a slave 
In an hour like this !—Soldiers, &c. 
Look—the enemy— 
Steady as a rock 
To the battle’s sheck— 
Look—they faint—they fly. 
Can a servile crew, 
Bought by tyrants’ gold, 
E’er withstand the bold, 
Freedom led-—as you.—Soldiers, &c. 


They reached Cordoba ;—there were 
only 300 left, and were received in me- 
lancholy silence by the inhabitants, 
who only saw so many victims marked 
out for certain signal sacrifice. They 
sought again the hilly parts of the pro- 
vince. ‘The days were dark and rai- 
ny ; the roads almost impassable ; the 
enemy always at hand. A little band, 
too few for mutual defence, and una- 
vailing, of course, for attack,—a little 
band reached Bienvenida; and one of 
its commanders, Evaresto de San Mi- 

es, speaks of its disperion in the fol- 

owing affecting terms :— 

“ Our remaining united now served 
only te expose us to the irresistible at- 
tacks of the enemy. We had no 
breathing time—we had no repose. 
We were driven to the hard necessity 
of separating, and this was determined 
on at a council of all the officers who 
were left. Tender and sad was this 
parting ! We had made costly sacrifi- 
ces to our country—our only reward 
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was then the prospect of passing the 
rest of our days in exile !” 

But the progress of the revolution in 
the rest of Spain is well known to you. 
Province after province threw off the 
yoke. ‘The troops sent against Quiro- 
ga proclaimed the Constitution, and 
demanded to he united to those of the 
Isla, to combat for the holy cause. Ma- 
drid was in commotion—the king’s life 
was threatened: he, before whom 
millions had bowed in abject servility, 
was left without one faithful counsellor, 
or one devoted friend. Such is the 
fate of despots, when the mists of de- 
lusion and of falsehood are blown away 
by the presence of truth and honesty ! 
How did the patriots punish the tyran- 
ny and perfidy of the king—the injus- 
tice and the cruelty of his agents? 
Hundreds came forth from damp and 
dismal dungeons, from Jong and mourn- 
ful exile, to which they had been most 
unjustly condemned ; and how did 
they treat their oppre-sors ¢ They for- 
gave—once and again—they forgave ! 
If their generous charity should be re- 
warded, as it is feared it is about to be 
rewarded, by new acts of perfidy on 
the part of the monarch and the reptiles 
that surround him, who can answer for 
human endurance? Not I! 

The despotism of Ferdinand VII. 
was untempered by any thing which 
could make it tolerable; it had no 
splendour like that of Napoleon; it 
had no external influence like that of 
Alexander ; it had no national pride 
in it like that of Charles III. ; it was 
naked and unadorned ; it had the cla- 
morous impotence of decrepity, and the 
silly waywardness of childhood; it 
commanded no respect ; it conciliated 
no affections. 

I knew Portier. His death might 
serve as a model for a dying patriot ;— 
it was solemn—it was noble—it was 
worthy of the worthiest ! Every thing 
which cruelty could invent to aggra- 
vate—every thing which malignity 
could imagine to degrade, accompanied 
his execution. His remains were bu- 
ried on the sea-shore, and on a day 
when the roar of the waves, and the 
chorus of the winds, were most mag- 
nificent. - | wandered along the sands 
to visit “the place of his rest.” Poor 


triumph of baffled hatred-——Could Por- 
lier have desired a sublimer sepulchre ? 
Nor were my thoughts unaffected by 
the awful and well-suited inscription 
over the gate of the cemetery before 
which I had just passed : 


“ El termino de la vida es lo que veis !— 
‘« El dela muerte sera segun obreis.” — 


QuirocGa has a martial air ; he is in 
the prime of life ; somewhat above the 
middle stature, with a pleasing, some- 
times even fascinating, expression of 
countenance. But I shall secure my 
sketch from severe criticism—you will 
judge of him yourself, for he is about 
to visit England. He was, as you 
know, the commander-in-chief of the 
liberating army. Neither he, nor any 
of his compeers had obtuined any con- 
siderable distinctions, nor had been 
much known before the great events of 
the Isle de Leon. It is a strange fact 
that those who had failed in various 
attempts to rescue Spain, were most of 
them men of signal reputation ; Mina, 
whose whole public life is one of chi- 
valry ; Porlier; Abisbal; Lacy; while 
those who succeeded in the perilous en- 
terprize were men, till then, obscure 
and unnoticed. Argo Aguéro’s tal- 
ents, as an officer of engineers, were 
distinguished. Lopez Bano, and, in- 
deed, all the rest, had served bravely 
and honourably in the Peninsular war. 
They had every one of them been en- 
gaged in Abisbal’s plot; if tyranny 
had trampled them under foot ; con- 
tempt and scorn would have been pour- 
ed upon their ignoble heads ;—your 
worldly-wise ones—your servile, sla- 
vish creatures—would have called 
them rebels and traitors—and have 
linked their names to shame and _infa- 
my; butthe bright and glorious suc- 
cess of the few heroes who triumph may 
repay us for the disappointments of the 
many who are bafiled in their struggle 
for national liberty. 

Quiroga was well aware of the 
rils of the task he had undertaken. He 
told me that he had determined, how- 
ever, never to fall alive into the hands 
of his enemies ; he always sleeps with 
a pair of loaded pistols under his _pil- 
low, and in case of surprise he had 
vowed that -he would destroy himself 
and his wife; (then in an advanced 








state of p ») “ That nothing,” 
he added, “ of me or mine might wit- 
ness the horrors they have prepared 
forme.” His wife is of an English 
descent : and during the events of the 
Isla his only child, a daughter, whom 
he called Victoria, was born. “ I pass- 
ed,” he said, “ many moments of 
doubt and of agony.”—* And which 
were the bitterest moments?” I en- 
quired. “ The first when we attacked 
the Isla ; for I knew, that if it were 
defended bravely, we never could suc- 
ceed against it: the second, when Ri- 
ego left me with his division : the third, 
when I knew that his troops were dis- 
persed, and that he, a fugitive, was 
wandering alone among the moun- 
tains.”” And let it be owned, the heart 
must have been made of stern and so- 
lid stuff which would bear its noble 
projects onward amidst a series of 
events like these. 

But it has been remarked of Span- 
iards, and it has been well remarked, 
that they never calculate difficulties— 
they conquer them. Their no impor- 
ta—‘ it does not matter,’—leads them 
through every perplexity. When Mina 
made his unsuccessful attack on Pam- 
peluna, Spaniards were not dishearten- 
ed—* No importa, Spain will be free.” 
—When Porlier was hanged—when 
Lacy was shot, the answer to all one’s 
sympathizing regrets was, “ No impor- 
ta, Spain will be free ;”? and when, in 
the enthusiasm of joy and congratula- 
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tion, you hail their deliverance, the re- 
py is ready, “ Itold you before that 
all which happened no importa, and 
Spain is free.” 

The plot which was carried on to its 
full accomplishment by Quiroga had 
been cherished and conducted by Asts- 
BAL, whose conduct throughout has 
been mysterious and irreconcileable. 
It was he who had fostered the spirit of 
opposition in 1819; it was he who ar- 
rested Quiroga, Arco, Aguéro, and 
their fellow officers, amidst cries of 
“ Long live the King ;” and it was he 
who consummated the revolution by 
proclaiming the constitution at Ocana, 
in 1820. All parties he had seemed 
to serve—all parties he had seemed to 
betray. All have forgotten services 
whose sincerity was, at the least, doubt- 
ful ; and Abisbal, who might have be- 
come the most illustrious character in 
Spain, has sunk into obscurity—not to 
say, disgrace. 

Every sort of national honour which 
can be gratifying to the pride or the 
patriotism of the heroes of the Isla de 
Leon has been conferred on them by 
their grateful country. One of them 
is already no more. Arco Aguéro was 
lately killed by a fall from his horse in 
the midst of his youth and of his glory 
Riego has been of late the object of the 
attacks and ecutions of a proud 
and selfish faction—but Riego is the 
object of the idolatry of his fellow-cit- 
izens. 





‘6 ICHABOD.”’ 
1 Sam. iv. 21, 22. 


Tue tumult of battle is o’er, 
_And the shouts of the conquerors cease ; 
The chariots are rattling no more, 
And confusion is changed into peace ; 
But “ where is the glory ?” 


A thousand glad hearts are exulting, 
Removed from the feelings of woe ; 
But to us those loud joys are insulting, 
These shouts are the shouts of the foe ; 
And “ where is the glory ?” 


To the idols their praise is ascending, 
And glad tears of rejoicing fast flow ; 
But our tears and our groans are still blend- 
ing, 
The groans and the big tears of woe ; 
“ For “ where is the glory ?” 


We mourn for the fate of the dead, 
And we strew o’er their ashes these flow- 
ers— 
But oh! that that grave were our bed, 
And the death-shade of cypress were 
our’s ; For “ where is the glory ?” 


The sun of our glories is clouded, 
O’er Shiloh is darkened the star ; 
For the ark which the Shekinah shrouded, 
Is lost in the chances of war ; 
: And “ where is the glory?” 


Accursed be the day of this sorrow, | 
O’er its front let the tempest be spread ° 
And blest be the dawn of to-morrow, 
Which numbers my name with the dead ; 
For. “ where is the glory ” 
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Stephensiana, No. XV. 


(Monthly Magazine, Feb.) 


ARTHUR ONSLOW. 
rus celebrated speaker of the 


House of Commons, for the purpose 
of relaxing himself from the multiplied 
cares of his office, was in the habit of 
passing his evenings at a respectable 
country public-house, which for nearly 
acentury was known by the name of 
the Jew’s-harp-house, situated about a 
quarter of a mile north of Portland- 
place. He dressed himself in plain 
attire, and preferred taking his seat in 
the chimney corner of the kitchen, 
where he took part in the vulgar jokes, 
and ordinary concerns of the landlord, 
his family and customers. He contin- 
ued this practice for a year or two, 
and much ingratiated himself with his 
host and his family, who, not knowing 
his name, called him “ the gentleman,” 
_ but, from his familiar manners, treated 
him as one of themselves. It happened, 
however, one day, that the landlord 
was walking along Parliament-street, 
when he met the speaker in state, going 
up with an address to the throne, and 
looking narrowly at the chief person- 
age, he was astonished and confounded 
at recognizing the features of the gen- 
tleman, his constant customer. He 
hurried home, and communicated the 
extraordinary intelligence to his wife 
and family, all of whom were discon- 
certed at the liberties, which at differ- 
ent times they had faken with so im- 
portant a person. In the evening Mr. 
Onslow came as usual, with his holiday 
face and manners, and prepared to take 
his usual seat, but found every thing in 
a state of peculiar preparation, and the 
manners of the landlord and his wife 
changed from indifference and familiar- 
ity to form and obsequiousness. The 
children were not allowed to climb up- 
on him, and pull his wig, as heretofore, 
and the servants were kept at a dis- 
tance. He, however, took no notice of 
the change, but finding that his name 
and rank had by some means been dis- 
covered, he paid the reckoning, civilly 
took his departure, and never visited 
the house afterwards. 


CALAIS. 

Towards the close of the 12th cen- 
tury, Calais was a fishing village, with 
little in it to excite interest or attention ; 
but when the inhabitants had acquired 
importance from success in the herring 
fishery, we find the church ready to ex- 
tend its tyranny and usurpation on the 
occasion. In the year 1180, Pope Alex- 
ander III. granted the tithe of all the 
herrings there taken to the Abbey of 
St. Bertin, celebrated for its immense 
wealth, but to which bad effects were 
attributed, from its improper use. M. 
de Becquigny is the author who informs 
us of the rapacity thus excited, and the 
luxurious, worthless, and dissolute lives 
led by the abbots and monks. 

The honest fishermen, however, not 
clearly comprehending the Pope’s right 
to give away their property, declared 
they would sooner decimate the monks 
than suffer their herrings to be decima- 
ted. But the unjust sentence passed on 
them in this transaction, far from being 
combatted, was confirmed by the civil 
power, and they were reduced to obe- 
dience by the Count of Flanders, who 
was then their regent, as guardian to 
Iola, Countess of Boulogne.—See also 
L’ Histoire de 0 Academie des Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Letters. 


SCIENCE 2m FRANCE. 

Caroline Herschel, sister to the as- 
tronomer of that name, is not the only 
female who addicts herself to the study 
of astronomy, and has reached a high 
degree of improvement in it. 

Madame, or to borrow her own de- 
signation, the female citizen, Le Fran- 
cois, wife of Le Francois, nephew and 
assistant to Jerome Lalande, who pre- 
sides over the national observatory at 
Paris, seconded the zeal of her husband 
and his uncle, so as to combine and 
blend the results of their different ob- 
servations and calculations. 

In the midst of the convulsions that 
agitate Europe, and exposed to immi- 
nent danger from the commotions that 
render the times dark and perilous in 


their native country, these three persons 








were occupied in the bloody year 1794 
in the labour of making a catalogue of 
the stars ; and they published the result 
of their usited efforts and powers, in 
40,000 calculations. 

During those popular tumults, science 
was nourished. Citizen Mechain was 
sent, in 1792, to Barcelona, to make 
admeasurements, and Delembre, in the 
same year, was employed in measuring 
triangles, and taking the distances be- 
tween Orleans and Dunkirk. 


LETTER Of LORD NELSON relative to 
PRIVATEERS. 


Termagant to be sent with the 
Dispatches coming by the Seahorse. 


To write Mr. Nepean that although 
I have full power and authority over 
his majesty’s fleets in the Mediterra- 
nean, respecting military affairs ; yet 
with respect to privateers, they being 
private property, I have not the small- 
est controul. When commissions are 
granted them, the owners give security 
in a large sum of money for their good 
conduct, and I should, and so would 
the sovereign, be liable to a prosecution 
by law should he force them to any 
act. Their conduct can only be judged 
by the High Court of Admiralty, on 
which there are two in the Mediterra- 
nean, one at Malta, the other at Gibral- 
tar. However, to shew my sincere dis- 
position to do all in my power for the 
security of the neutral navigation, which 
I am sure will never be interrupted by 
H. M. ships, 1 send you a paper for 
each of the vessels, which may possi- 
bly make the privateers consider a lit- 
tle befor they will detain a real neutral 
vessel and cargo ; but I must apprize 
you and desire that you will inform the 
government of Sardinia that any paper 
from me will not have the smallest 
weight in an English court of justice, 
where they adjudge from what is prov- 
ed, and not from any opinion of others, 
however high their Ae: or station in 
life. Iam very much of opinion that 
the conduct of Privateers of all nations 
is oftentimes very irregular, to say no 
more of it ; but I can only again repeat 
that I have no controul over them, their 
conduct and seizures can only be judg- 
ed in the Court of Admiralty. I shall 
send your letter and papers to his Ex- 
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cellency the Governor of Gibraltar, that 
they may be laid officially before the 
Court of Admiralty there ; and I would 
recommend the case of the taking a 
Sardinian vessel to make other captures 
to be sent to Compte de Fidmont, to 
be laid before the British government, 
for I am of opinion that such conduct 
ought not to be permitted. 


THE EMPEROR DOMITIAN 
assumed the title of God, and dedicated 
the form of a Letter to be used by his 
procurators—“ Our Lord and God com- 
mands,” &c. 

The time when judicial speeches 
were not suffered to exceed was previ- 
ously fixed, according to the nature of 
the cause, and was regulated by the 
dropping of water through a glass, call- 
ed Clepsydra.— Bewick 428. 

Head of Melancthon introduced in- 
to a picture, by Christopher Amberger, 
of the Adoration of the Magi, as one of 
those coming to pay homage to the in- 
fant Christ.—Copied by Mr. Lewis. 

St. Ursula and her 11,000 Virgins. 
— Oldys is of Father Simon’s opin- 
ion about this Legend, that those who 
first broached it, finding in some old 
Martyrological MSS. St. Ursula et Un- 
decimilla, V. M. (that is S. Ursula and 
Undecimilla, virgin Martyrs), and imag- 
ining that Undecimilla, with the V, and 
M. which followed,was an abbreviation 
for Undecem Millia Martyrum Virgi- 
num,—did thence, out of two Virgins, 
make eleven thousand.”—Biog. Brit. 

When Protector Somerset, some 
time before his arrest, sent for Cecil, 
and communicated his apprehensions, 
the Secretary, instead of suggesting 
any means to avoid his impending 
danger, coldly replied, “ that if he was 
innocent he might trust to that ; and if 
he was otherwise, he could only pity 
him.” King Edward’s Journal.—Pity 
indeed, if he really felt, it was all that 
he bestowed ; for it does not appear 
that he interposed either publicly or 
privately, to avert the destruction 
of his former patron.—Macdiarmid, 

A gentleman told me (says Berwick 
in-a note on Apollonius, p. 140) that 
he was present at a meeting of Jumpers 
in Glamorganshire, who said, that in 
proportion as they jumped high, they 
approached nearer to the Lamb. 
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Paragrapys. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES—-LITERARY NEWS-—-REMAREABLBE INCIDENTS, &e. 





AN occurrence has just taken place 

at Paris, which has sensibly affec- 
ted the public mind here, and gives rise 
to reflections, with the expression of 
which we do not wish to trust ourselves. 
We allude to the conversion of the el- 
der daughter of a Mr. Douglas Love- 
day, an English gentleman. This un- 
fortunate man, smitten, it seems, with 
the too prevailing mania for a French 
education, was induced to place his two 
daughters and his niece at the boarding- 
school of a Madame Reboul, with an 
express stipulation that there should be 
ho interference with their religious 
At this school they con- 
tinued for six years, and, at length, the 
father announced his intention of tak- 
ing them back to England. What was 
his horror, however, on going to the 
school for the purpose, at finding that 
they had not only all been converted to 
Catholicism, but that the eldest had 
been juggled into aconvent. It seems 
their understandings were darkened, 
and their terrors excited, by some fraud- 
ulent legend of a miraculous host tor- 
tured by a Jew in the year 1290, un- 
der the reign of Philip le Bel. Mr. 
Loveday presented a petition on the 
subject_to the Chamber of Deputies, 
complaining of the fraud, and implor- 
ing the restitution of his child. This 
petition is to be the subject of a future 
discussion, and is’ said to have been 
drawn up by Dupin, the celebrated ad- 
vocate. Itembraces all the facts, and 
occupies much more space than we can 
spare. The father states, that having 
gone to the convent to demand his 
daughter, he was compelled, under 
four bayonets, to settle a pension for 
life on her to enable her to live there, 
while the infatuated victim, surrounded 
by monks and nuns, actually laughed 
at the agony of her own father. 


A few days ago Mr. Charbert, the 
is ean of the Wild Indian Chief, in 
ew Bond-street, met with a curious 
accident. It appears that while examin- 
ing one of the poisoned arrows belong- 


ing to the Indian, he accidentally let the 
point touch his chin, and a slight scratch 
was inflicted thereon. At the moment 
he paid no attention to the circumstance, 
but in a very short time the whole of 
his chin and the side of his face turned 
black, and was very much swollen. 
These symptoms began rather to alarm 
Mr. C. he sent for three medical gentle- 
men, who used their utmost skill to ex- 
tract the poison, and render their pa- 
tient service ; but their efforts proved 
ineffectual. The Wild Indian stood by 
with the utmost sang froid, and wit- 
nessed the medical applications; after 
which he coolly walked away, and pro- 
duced some root used in his country to 
extract the poison from the wound, and 
applied some to his master’s face. It 
rendered immediate relief, the swelling 
went down, and the discolouration de- 
creased. Had not this remedy been 
applied, mortification would have pro- 
bably ensued. Mr. C. is now doing 
very well, and since the accident has 
caused the points of the arrows to be 
divested of all the poison.— Gent.Ma. 


The conversion of the daughters of 
Mr. Loveday, in Paris, to the Catholic 
faith, whilst under tuition of a French 
governess, has made a considerable 
impression both here and abroad ; not 
occasioned so much by the change of 
one religious belief for another, as by 
the unfair and treacherous means re- 
sorted to, and the difficulty thrown by 
the French authorities in the way of 
redress. One fiction made use of to 
influence the imaginations of the young 
devotees was, The Legend of the Mi- 
raculous Host, the force of which may 
now be generally appreciated, it having 
been translated into English, and pub- 
lished by Mr. Hone, with several mar- 
vellously expressive wood cuts from the 
hand of Mr. Cruickshank. It isa 
very reverend legend and speaks 
abundantly for itself. Within the walls 
of a convent, and covered with the dust 
of five hundred years, it no doubt pro- 
duced great effects ; but in its modern- 
































ized dress, we fear that a protestant na- 
tion will think of it with scorn. Ap- 
pended to the principal subject is an 
extract from the works of Father Pin- 
amonti, a Jesuit, containing a most 
elaborate and highly finished picture of 
the infernal regions, coloured with a 
vividness beyond which not even meth- 
odism itself can go. Viewing this 
pamphlet as a means of exposing silly 
superstition, and repressing that fanati- 
cism which is again endeavouring to 
raise its head in France, we think it is 
seasonably applied; and we are per- 
suaded that this is its true ‘aim, without 
any intention on the part of the pub- 
lisher to bring unmerited odium upon 
any sect or country. Mon. Mag. 
POPULAR SUPERSTITION ON SAINT 
AGNES DAY—JAN. 21. 

Saint Agnes has been always con- 
sidered by the Catholics as a special 
patroness of purity, with the immacu- 
late Mother of God and St. Thecla. 
Rome was the theatre of the triumph 
of St. Agnes; and Prudentius says, 
that her tomb was shown within sight 
of that city. She suffered not long af- 
ter the beginning of the persecution of 
Dioclesian, whose bloody edicts ap- 
peared in March in the year of our 
Lord, 303. She was only 13 years of 
age at the time of her glorious death. 

On this day, some womer still fast 
all day, and take care that they do not 
touch, or are touched by, a male, in or- 
der that they may dream of their lovers 
at night. Many other kinds of divina- 
tion are practised by our rustic dam- 
sels, for the same purpose. On this 
innocent superstition ‘the late Mr. 
Keats has founded his beautiful poem 
of ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes.’ 


Ah ! bitter chill it was ! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly foid : 
Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers, while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seemed taking flight for heaven, without a death, 
Past the sweet Virgin's pieture, while his prayer he 

saith. 


The precautions to be observed by 
the fair Madeline differ somewhat from 


those just mentioned, and are thus pret- 
tly enumerated by the poet :— 


Varieties. &7 


They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 

Young virgins might have visions of delight, 

And soft adorings from their loves receive 

Upon the honied middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright ; 

As, supperless to bed they must retire, 

And couch supine; * * * 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 

Of heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 


Madeline prepares to retire to rest, 
that she may dream of her lover, while 
her rich kinsmen, the opposers of her 
love, are keeping holiday in another 
part of the house. In the following 
exquisite description of Madeline's 
chamber, and highly finished portrait 
of the heroine, we have a striking spe- 
cimen of the sudden and strong matu- 
rity of the author’s genius. 


A casement high and triple-arehed there was, 

All garlanded with carven imag’ries 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the Uger-moth’s deep-damasked wings; 

And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraidries, 

And twilight samts, and dim emblazonings, 

A shicided seutcheon blushed with blood of queens 
and kings. 


Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm guies on Madeline's fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her sijver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 
She seemed a spiendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven :— 

* . o 
Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppressed 
Her soothed limbs, and sou! fatigued away ; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
Biissfully haven’d both from joy and pain ; 
Clasped like @ missal where start Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 


A singular discovery of hidden treas- 


a 


ure was lately made at Eton. Mrs.Coker, 
who had for many years kept a , enh 
shop in the College, lately died, leaving 
roperty to a considerable amount to 
bee relations. The house in which she 
lived was, with two others, sold last 
week. Previously to the purchaser 
taking possession, one of the executors 
considered it his duty to look round the 
premises, to see that no article of per- 
sonal property had been left behind 
Ina dark corner under the counter he 
discovered a small box, of considerable 
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88 Intelligence.—Original Poetry. 


weight, and well secured. Hebrought which the good old lady dealt—but 
it to the light, and upon opening it seven hundred guineas, and fourteen 
found—not any of the commodities in 50l. bank notes. 





Autelligence. 


The Fortunes or NiGeEt, foes is the 
name of the next of the Waverley Novels, ) 
will be out in afew months. The collisions 
of English and Scottish Characters, Man- 
ners,and Interests, during the queer days 
of the British Solomon, are to furnish, we 
hear it whispered, the Materials of this 
next tragi-comedy. 


It is currently reported in the Literary 
Circles, that Lord Byron has sent to the 
Hon. Douglas Kinnaird the MS. of a Par- 
edy on Mr. Southey’s “ Vision of Judg- 
ment ;”’ which is, as might have been ex- 
pected, unfit for publication. Leigh Hunt, 
and Bysche Shelley, are also understood 
to be his Lordship’s colleagues at Pisa, 
where they are engaged in the production 
of some periodical work, for transmission 
to England, to console their absence. 


The Rev. E. Berens, author of Village 
Sermons, will shortly publish another Vol- 
ume, containing Sixteen Village Sermons 
on certain Parts of the Christian Character. 


Mr. Southey is preparing for publication 
a Third Volume of “ The Remains of Hen- 
ry Kirke White,” which will appear in 
March. 

Mrs. Opie’s new Tale of Madeline, and 


Miss A. M. Porter’s new Romance of Roch 
Blanc, will be published next month. 


The Widow’s Tale, and other Poems, 
by the Author of Ellen Fitzarthur, are to 
appear next week. 


Miss Lowry, daughter of the celebrated 
engraver of that name, has nearly ready 
for publication, ‘‘ Conversations on Mine- 
ralogy,” illustrated with numerous plates 
by her father, ; 


The author of the Panorama of Youth, 
has appeared again before the public with 
a work well adapted to the juvenile class of 
readers, under the title of The Life ofa 
Boy, in two thick volumes in octavo. The 
incidents of the story are simple, but suffi- 
ciently varied to support the necessary de- 
gree of interest, and the instructive portion 
of the work, which is by no means the least, 
is so mixed up with the lighter part, as to 
give to the whole a pleasing and entertain- 
ing character. It is written in a clear and 
easy style ; and we can safely recommend 
it as affording a very suitable and unexcep- 
tionable addition to the youthful library. 


Dr. Drake has in the press a new Work, 
entitled, “ Evenings in Autumn.” 


Constance, a Tale, by Isabel Hill. The 
authoress of this iittle volume has already 
made a favourable impression on the pub- 
lic by her Tragedy of “ The Poet’s Child.” 





LOSS IN DELAYS. 


Suun delays, they breed remorse, 
Take thy time while time is lent thee ; 
Creeping snails have weakest force, 
Fly their fault lest thou repent thee ; 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labours come to nought. 


Hoist up sail while gale doth last, 

Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure: 
Seek not time when time is past, 

Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure. 
After-wits are dearly bought ; 
Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 


Time wears all his locks before, 
Take thou hold upon his forehead ; 
When he flies he turns no more, 
And behind his scalp is naked. 
Works adjourned have many stays ; 
Long demurs breed new delays. 




















